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. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Culture uf Potatoes and the Caufe of Curl. 


Nihil humani a me aliénum pito. 
S1 Ry 


T have been a regular and conftant reader of your Maga- 
zine from its commencement j and I efteem it fo highly, and 
think its tendency fo beneficial, that I confider it as the duty of 
every wellwifher to the profperity of the country to give it all 
the fupport and encouragement they can. You will give me 
leave to fay, that I look upon its excellence as confifting, not 
fo much in the information which it exhibits upon fubjects of 
agriculture (though that is certainly confiderable) as in its gene- 
ral tendency to excite and encourage 2 {pirit of inquiry, of emu- 
lation and enterprife, and to elicit and combine every {park of 
genius, and every obfervation of experience, from the mafs of 
the community ; that the mind may be thereby roufed to reflec- 
tion and attentive obfervation, from which only we may fondly 
hope will refult a fyftem of agriculture founded on the folid ba- 
fis of judgment and experience. 
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On the Culture of Potatoes and the Caufe of Curl. (Few. 


You fome where juftly obferve, that. agriculture is the moft 
extenfive of all manufactures, and the, moft important of all fci- 
ences. It is from this fource alone that the King to the meaneft 
beggar are fiipported in exiftence. When it flourifhes and prof- 
pers, the moft heartfelt joy is diffufed through all ranks ; and 
our late experience has convinced every one what gloom and 
confufion arifes whenever it fails. 

But this noble, this princely fcience is only yet in its infancy. 
Much, no doubt, hath been done within thefe thirty years, but 
much yet remains tq be done before the happy plains of Britain 
attain to that verdure and cultivation of which they are capable. 
If you act from the generous principle contained in the motto 
prefixed to this paper, which I am convinced you do, you wilk 
think even a trifle not below your notice, if it contributes any 
thing to the general good. I fend you (literally) a trifle. If 
you think it is of any confequence, you are at liberty to publifh: 
it ; if not, you may confign it to the flames, or do with it what 
you pleafe. 

4 ‘Gnd that, almoft in every Number of your Magazine, the 
fubject of potatoes occupies the attention of many of your cor- 
refpondents. And there is not certainly any one part of agri« 
culture more entitled to attention than this. People, like me, 
who are aflyanced in life, and who can. remember the time when 
even the principal farmers did not plant more than a few pecks, 
muft have obferved, that the great plenty now enjoyed, efpecial- 
ly by the lower orders of fociety, is more to be afcribed to the 
extenfive and fuccefsful cultivation of this efeulent than to any 
other caufe. In a national point of view, therefore, it is of the 
higheft importance ; and fo far as it extends, F am perfuaded 
that few crops will more compleatly recompence the labours of 
the hufbandman. The quantity of food that may be produced 

for the fubfiftence of mankind, and the money that may come 
into the farmer’s pocket from an acre of well-cultivated potatoes 
will, I believe, be allowed to equal, if not very much to exceed, 
that of any other-crop, I have frequently had forty bolls of 
good potatoes, at eight Winchefter bufhels to the bell, from an 
acre. The mode of culture is now pretty generally known. 
Drilling and horfe-hoeing, when the ground is fufficiently dry 
to admit of it, is, I prelume, generally practifed. But the ap- 
plication of this uteful vegetable, to all the purpoies to which it 
is adapted, is not yet fo univerfally attended to as it deferves. 

It is comparatively but of late years that potatoes have been 
ufed, in a raw ftate, for the feeding and rearing of horfes and 
cattle, and they are not yet carried to the extent that they might 
be, otherwife we fhould not have heard any complaints of the want 
of confumpt of laft year’s abundant crop. It ought to be known, 
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that cattle may be fed off for the butcher with po atoe’ nearly as 
foon and as well as with turnip. I know {everal fa m:rs who 
did fo laft fpring; and I myfelf have prattifed it '-equently. 
There is one precaution, however, that is abfolutely » qu'fite to 
prevent fuffocation, which is, to take care that the ca tles heads 
fhall never rife above the level of theif body ; and this can bé eafily 
done, by fixing them witha chain to the crib inftead of the com- 
mon way. If this method were more generally adopted, many 
of the imall farmers, who cannot have extentive turvip fields, 
would be able to keep their live ftock in good order through the 
winter, or feed off a beaft or two in the {pring, by whieh means 
the loud and well founded complaints of the exorbitant price of 
butcher meat would fooner ceale. : 

But what I would chiefly obferve refpecting the value of pota- 
toes, is, that fince the. introduction of the turnip hufbandry into 
this country, and which has fo effentially contributed to its im- 
provement, the general folicitude has been for a proper fubftitute 
when the turnip are exhautted, either to finifh off what are in- 
tended for flaughter, or to carry on others in good condition till 
the {pring oral comes forward. I know that ruta baga is the 
fuccedaneum prefcribed in either of thefe cafes. Bat when 
that is not to be had, or in a plentiful feafon of potatoes, fuch as 
the laft, when they cannot be difpofed of for the food of man, they 
become an admirable fubftitute for turnip. I am acquainted with 
one farmer who fed with potatoes without any turnip; and two 
others who had recourfe to them when the turnip feafon was 
over, one of whom confumed to the extent of ico bolls. The 
cattle were a little fhy at firft to take the potatoes after having 
been ufed to turnip; but hunger foon brought them to, and 
they throve equally upon the one as the other, It is well known, 
that horfes and young cattle thrive remarkably upon them, whea 
given in moderation, and in a raw ftate; and they increafe the 
milk of cows very confiderably. Let them, then, be largely and 
extenfively cultivated as the food of man and beait ; as the means 
of averting {carcity; asa good fubftitute for turnip ; and though 
not entirely equal to that crop for cleaning the ground, yeta 
good means of doing fo where turnip cannot be had. 

It has been objected, that potatoes are a more fcourging crop 
than turnip. ‘Lo a certain degree they are fo: -But a fmall 
quantity of manure applied to the fucceeding crop will remedy 
that detect; and the great difference of value betwixt a good 
crop of potatoes and ane of turnips, may well bear that addi- 
tional expence ; not to fpeak of their value as a fubftitute when 
ms feafon of turnip is over, which to the farmer is moft invalu- 
able. 

Much fpeculation has been held in your Magazine about the 
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difeafe called the Curl, to which this plant is liable. One gen- 
tleman, who figns himfelf P. H. gives us a moft amufing ‘theory 
upon it in your eleventh Number. A theory which (however irige- 
nious) will be readily acknowledged to be contrary to the general 
analogy of nature, and the experience of mankind in every other 
cafe. It is the general rule of nature, extending to the whole of 
animal! antl vegetable exiftence, that the more perfect any one of 
either is, the more perfect will its produce be; and of courfe 
we would be led, @ priori, to conclude, that the lgnger and more 
completely any foreign plant or vegetable is naturalized to a cli- 
mate, the more healthy will it become, and the more readily will it 
endure the inclemencies to which the climate is fubjeét, in fo much 
as in time not to be diftinguifhed from that which is indigenous. 
And this, in faét, is as much the cafe with potatoes as with any 
other plant or vegetable whatever. For thefe kinds of potatoes 
which have been longeft in the country, and in moft general ufe, 
are found to be by far the beft, the moft wholefome and pala- 
table, and are fooneft ripe ; while moft of the new kinds are for 
feveral years flow and backward in their growth, feldom come to 
‘perfection, are generally of a loofe, fpungy, and watery texture, 
and both unwholefome and’ unpleafant. 

My opinion therefore refpeéting the caufe of the curl in pota- 
toes is different from any that I have yet feen publifhed. Ithink 
4t is more owing to feafon ‘than to any other caufe, If the early 
part of the feafon is fo kindly and warm as to allow the plant to 
{pring fairly up, and to take hold of the ground, there will be 
little or no curl. But if the potatoes are too early planted, or if 
the feafon is cold and backward as this laft fpring hath been, we 
may expeét curl in abundance. And fo far as my obfervation 
reaches, this is uniformly the cafe, A late, cold, and frofty fpring, 
and early planted potatoes, produce the curl; while later plant- 
ed potatoes, or thofe which are exempted from the froft and cold 
at their firft outfet, are more exempted from that difeafe. Pota- 
toes that are planted on elevated and hilly or moift fituations, 
and which cannot from neceflity be fo early planted as in warmer 
and more favourable fituations, and which of courfe are later in 
{pringing up, feldom before the end of May; among thele the 
curl is fcarce ever known, and are therefore had recourfe to as a 


change of feed, in thofe places where the curl has prevailed.— . 


Whether this fyftem is well-founded or not, it at leaft has the 
merit of novelty, and, which is much better, it feems to be per- 
fectly confonant to the general analogy of nature, and therefore 
meriting fome degree of attention. ‘The child that has the mis- 
fortune to be nipped in its early infancy, either by improper con- 
finement, or by the cold and harfh treatment of an unnatural and 
cruel mother or nurfe, becomes fickly and dwarfifh, and ten to 
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dne is decrepid for life; while an oppofite treatment, produces 
a healthy child, blooming as the rofe, chearful and lively as the 
frifking lamb, fmiling and happy as the lily of the valley. 

If this is the caufe of curl in potatoes, which I am convinced it 
js, the remedy is obvious, * Let them never he planted too ear 
ly.” The laft week of April or the firft of May is foon enough 
in any feafon, and too foon if the feafon happens to be frofty and 
cold. By this means they will efcape the chilling morning and 
evening frofts. They will be able to expand their tender foliage to 
receive the benign influence of-the fun, and the dew of heaven, 
and they will thrive apace, and caufe the heart of man to fing for 
joy at the bounty of the Great Creator. If, notwithftanding, 
there fhould fometimes appear a few injured plants, mark them 
with aftick, or any thing elfe, till it be feen whether or not the 
encreafing heat and moifture will recover them ; and if they ftill 
feem ta continue dwarfifh, dig them up and catt them away, as 
incumberers of the ground. ‘They are unwholefome food, and 
would infallibly pollute the fucceeding crop. _ 

As my name can add nothing to your celebrity, I muft content 
myfelf with affuming a fictitious one , and fhall therefore beg leave 
to fubfcribe myfelf, Sir, your very humble fervant, 

3- Sept. 1802. AGRICOLA. 
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Remarks on the above Letter. By the Condudor, 


We are much obliged to Agricola for the above paper; and 
refpectfully folicit a continuance of his valuable correfpondence. 
Refpecting the tendency of the Magazine, Agricola’s ideas are 
much in unifon with thofe entertained by the Conduétor. To 
roufe the minds of agriculturifts into action, to excite a {pirit of 
enquiry in the country, and to forward every defign calculated 
to promote its improvement, are more our objects than to dif- 
feminate inftruction. We fhall not, hawever, let flip any op- 
portunity of conveying ufeful information, though we do not 
aflume the privilege of giving it in a didaétic manner, | 

In the preceeding Numbers of the work, a deal of informa. 
tion has been communicated concerning the culture of potatoes 
—a branch of rural oeconomy highly deferving attention in 
many points of view; and various theories have been affigned, 
by our correfpondents, relative to the caufe of that baneful dif. 
order, the curl, which fince 1778 has dreadfully affected this 
valuable efculent, in many quarters of Great Britain. However 
ingenious fome of thefe theories may be, (and we believe that 
the praife of ingenuity is all that can be bettowed) it is obvious, 
that we are completely in the dark refpecting the real caufe. 
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The diforder feems to be one of thefe fecrets of nature, which, 
like that of {mut upon wheat, threatens to remain long undif- 
covered. We know for a certainty how to prevent both difor- 
ders, and are to blame when the preventions are neglected. 

Though we entertain a high opinion of potatoes, as food for 
human beings, yet we are not clear that they can be raifed with 
advantage for the fupport of cattle, as ftated by our correfpon- 
dent. This efculent is affuredly a fevere robber; and, from the 
degree of labour neceffary, proves a troublefome article, when 
extenfively raifed. Another circumftance, and that very ma- 
terial, is, that the planting feafon interferes with the working of 
the barley land, while the digging them up occurs at a critical 
period of the year, when labour is fingularly precious. Befides, 
potatoes are a moft unhandy commodity, and cannot bear a com- 
parifon with turnips, in feeding farm ftock. We are con#inced 
that it is eafier to raife thirty tons of turnips per acre than ten 
tons of potatoes: therefore, in the arrangement of crops, a de- 
cided preference ought to be given to turnips ; though, no doubt, 
if any potatoes remain on hand at the end of fpring, they cannot 
be more beneficially employed than by giving them to live ftock. 
All that we mean to fay is, that it is an unprofitable trade to 
grow potatoes intentionally for live ftock ; though certainly, when 
other food runs fhort, or when a quantity remains unconfumed, 
it is good management to ufe them in that manner, 

As a fubftitute for turnips at the latter end of {pring, potatoes 
are of importance; ftill we think ruta baga preferable, though 
we confefs, that the latter root is fhy of growing upon many foils. 
But if potatoes are to be ufed regularly for cattle, betwixt the 
turnip and grafs feafon, a certain extra-quantity muft be annually 
planted for that purpofe ; which leaves a market for the fuper- 
fluity that attends a weighty crop to be as great a defideratum as 
ever. It was ftated in one of our former Numbers, that potatoes 
muft either be very fcarce or very plentiful. Nearly the fame 
breadth of ground has been annually planted with this root for 
feveral years paft. If the feafon is good, they have ufually turn- 
ed out a drug to the grower: whereas, in late, cold, and wet fea~ 
fons, the crop is f{canty, yielding often three-fourths lefs of weight 
than what is gained under more favourable circumftances. 

Without giving our opinion of the caufe of curl, affigned by 
our correfpondent, we decidedly coincide with him in reprobat- 
ing, early planting, which, in all our experience, was never fol- 
lowed by a good crop. ‘The time he condefcends upon for plant- 
ing potatoes is early enough; though it is not more than two 
years fince the public were amufed with a meft ingenious and 
plaufible fcheme for planting them fo early as the month of Feb- 
ruary—a {cheme inconfiderately adopted by a few well-meaning 
people, to their great lofs and difadvantage. . 
Thoughts . 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


Thoughts on Conftructive Reftridtions, fo far as they affelt the Te- 
nantry of Scotland. 


Sir, 





A queftion has lately been agitated in feveral counties of Scot- 
land, whether conftrudtive reftrictions can be impofed upon the 
tenantry, in confequence of ambiguous and undefined claufes 
being contained in their leafes; and various attempts have been 
made by proprietors to regulate the mode of cropping in the laft 
year of the tenant’s poffeftion, even when the leafe was altoge- 
ther open in that refpeét. The pretence generally offered for 
fuch interference is drawn from the general claufe engroffed in 
all leafes, viz. the engagement to manage the land in a hufband- 
man like manner, or words co that import. Upon this ground, 
many tenants have had their proceedings interrupted by inter- 
di&ts from the judge ordinary of the bounds, which are eafily 
obtained : a vexatious and expenfive proces necefiarily follows ; 
and before matters can be judicially afcertained, the feafon for 
executing the intended work is over, and of courfe much lofs 
and fkaith fuftained by the tenant. 

I believe that hardly one of thefe procefles has been deters 
mined upon a fixed principle, and that /pecialities have generally 
been laid hold of as the bafis upon which the decifion is give. 
This feems to be a favourite rule with our Scottifh courts of 
juftice, but is attended with bad confequence to the public. It 
prevents people from knowing what is really the law of the 
land, and hence “ the glorious uncertainty of the law” is a 
ftanding toaft amongft its practitioners. 

It appears to me, that no obligation can juftly be impofed up- 
on the occupier of a farm, unlefs that he has exprefsly confent- 
ed to the performance of it in the inftrument or deed under 
which he poffeffes the farm; and that to impofe one burden 
under the pretence of fecuring the performance of another, 
is an arbitrary attempt to opprefs the occupier. The leafe 
given by the owner to the occupier may be coniidered as the law 
which the parties have made for themfelves, therefore no obli- 
gation is incumbent upon the tenant except thofe eaumerated 
within the four corners of that inftrument. 

So far the generality of people are agreed ; but a line of dif 
tinétion may perhaps now be drawn. _ It will be alleged, on the 
landlord’s fide, that no more is demanded than what is contained 
in the leafe. The tenant is bound to labour and cultivate his farm 
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according to the rules of good hufbandry. He is now departing 
from thefe rules. He is fowing too great a quantity of wheat 
(the inftance of miflabour generally quoted) and wé havé a dight 
to ftop him. War therefore begins, and a wafte of money is the 
ufual concomitant. ' , 

This brings me to thé point I have in view, viz, Whether 
the nature of a general clafife will warrant fuch an interference 
as I have mentioned. That it fruftrates the tenant’s operations 
every perfon will grant, becaufe the interdi& is ufually ferved at 
a critical petiod of the feafon. If the tenant is guilty of bad huf- 
bandry, I readily grant that he has contravened the claufe in 
queftion ; but that, by merely fowing a quantity of wheat hé 
becomes guilty, I deny in the moft exprefs terms. 

Every leafé-that I have feen contains fuch a géneral claufe as 
that alluded to, though often worded very diffetently. In 
fome, the tenant is taken bourid * to manage the land in a huf- 
bandman-like manner ;” in others, “to cultivate the ground 
according to the rules of good hufbandry ;” in others; “ to la: 
bour the ground fairly, according to the ufe and cuftom of the 
country, and to keep the fame in regular bfeaks.” It is obvious, 
that no precife meaning can be affixed to thefe preftations: 
They may be compared to the paffage in Englifi criminal in- 
diiments, where the culprit is faid to be tempted by the Devil; 
or the common phrafe in our decreet-arbitrals; the omiflion of 
which, our beft lawyers declare, nullify fuch deeds. At the 

*beft, the general claufe can only be viewed as one of thefe obfo- 
lete articles retained by conveyancers, after the utility of them 
has ceafed, or perhaps they are preferved for the benefit of legat 
people. To the tenant fuch claufes have, in many inftances, prov- 
ed grievoufly oppreflive. ‘To the proprietor, they aré of no im- 
portance ; for if he wifes his land cropped in a parti¢ular man- 
ner, he has a much furer way of getting his withes fulfilled, by 
{pecifying in the leafe the mode of cropping that is to be prac+ 
tifed during the currency, or at the conclufion thereof. - 

If a tenant is taken bound to labour according to the rules of 
good hufbandry, a queftion occurs which has not yet been folv- 
ed. Whether is it the hufbandry practifed at the time of mak- 
ing the agreement, or that pra¢tifed at the time of challenge ? 
If it is the hufbandry practifed at the date of the leafe, then 
‘every kind of improvement is effectually prohibited. If it is the 
‘hufbandry of an after period, then the tenant is to be judged 
by a law that was not enacted when he figned his leafe. In this 
aukward predicament are the advocates for conftructive reftric- 
tions often placed. The-more rational mode of interpreting this 
claufe bas been, to view it as not applicable to the mode of crop- 
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ing, but as containing an obligation on the tenant to keep his 
find clean and in good heart. In this way we believe it was an- 
ciently underftood, and fo might prove advantageous to the par- 
ties. 

The claufe, as applying to the prefervation of breaks, is ftill 
more abfurd, though it is confiftent with our knowledge that it 
was lately founded upon’ in an action for miflabour. It is well 
known, that fifty or fixty years ago, almoft the whole infield 
land of Scotland was divided into what was technically called ’ 
mucked Tand breaks. Thefe breaks generally amounted to four 
in number dn each farm; and, according to the old cuftom of 
Scotlarid, dne of them was fown with wheat, the fecond with 
barley, the third with oats, the fourth with peafe, and the 
whole dung made upon the farm was laid upon one of thefe 
breaks, generally the oné intended for péafe, while what was 
called Gutfield was utterly neglected. Hence arofe the obliga- 
tion to keep the land in regu/ar breaks, and any alteration was 
characterifed as crofs cropping. Indeed, the abolifhment of out- 
field and infield may juttly be confidered as the greateft improve- 
ment that has been iotroduced into Scortifh hufbandry; yet 
this improvement could not have been accomplifhed had the 
claufe in queftion been adhered to. 

Tt may here be remarked, that the foWing a greater quantity 
of wheat than cuftomary in the penult year of the leafe, before 
the introduction of fummer fallow or the abolifhment of outfield, 
neceflarily was a contravention of the general claufe ; therefore 
fuch a deviation from good hufbandry might, in confiftence 
with the ftri€teft principles of juftice, be prevented or punifhed. 
The cuftom of the country, as already faid, was then to fow 
wheat on one break, viz. that which had carried peafe in the 
preceding year. If the tenant exceeded his ufual quantity, it 
occationed crofs cropping, or, in other words, caufed a depar- 
ture from the fyftem univerfally eftablifhed at the time. ‘The 
complete alteration which, in our agricultural fyftem, has taken 
place during the courfe of the laft century, therefore renders the 
ancient confuetudinary law altogether ufelefs. By fallowing a great 
breadth of ground, or by an extenfive ufe of fallow crops, the 
fowing of wheat may be carried on to 4 much greater height 
than was practicable under the old fyftem. ‘To apply the ufages 
and cuftoms of a period (perhaps right at the time) to the ufages 
and cuftoms of a period wherein hufbandry is practifed upon 
principles different in every reipect, is a manifett abfurdity. I may 
here borrow the words judicioufly ftated in the fecond number 
of laft volume, as they are quite applicable to the queftion under 
difcuffion. ‘ The numerous difputes in our law courts con- 
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cerning agricultural matters proceed entirely from the change 
that has taken place in the agricultural fyftem ; a change that 
renders the ancient common law of the land as inapplicable to 
the prefent ftate of hufbandry: as the obfolete ftatutes of King, 
James VI. againft co/ly claithing, are to the fafhions of the pre- 
fent age.” 

Again: To labour the ground fairly, affuredly means that the 
tenant fhould plough the land fufficiently 5. that he fhould keep 
it clean; and that it fhould be kept dry : for if this laft operation 
is neglected, it can neither be ploughed fufficiently, nor kept 
clean. It has often furprifed me, that proprietors fhould be fo 
fhort fighted as to paf$ over the groffelt deviations from the ge- 
neral claufe, which were fairly included in it,—and yet immedi- 
ately take alarm when a tenant, from. a concurrence of favour- 
able circumftances, was enabled to make his farm produce a con- 
fiderable quantity of wheat. The ground is without doubt more 
deteriorated by bearing a crop of thiftles and couch grafs than 
by the ftrongeft crop of wheat that can be raifed; yet, the for- 
mer is patiently fuffered to pafs with impunity, while, under the 
latter cafe, the tenant is often haraffed with vexatious profecu- 
tions, even though he has prepared the land in a fufficient way for 
carrying a crop valuable to himfelf, and beneficial to the public. 

From what caufe does this ftrange conduct proceed? I have 
a better opinion of many of the complainers than to fuppofe that 
fuch procefles are wantonly inftituted. I think I can account 
for it in a way which will not facrifice the qualities of the heart 
to thofe of the head. Before the introduction of fummer fallow, 
wheat was undoubtedly a fcourging crop; for, owing to the fea- 
fon in-which it was fown, and to the imperfect culture given by 
one plowing to land which had carried a crop of peas, it was al- 
moft impracticable to fow land with wheat without materially 
injuring it. But what injured it ? Notthe crop of wheat, but 
the immenfe quantity of grafs and noxious weeds which accom- 
panied it. Thefe being fuffered to remain undifturbed for a whole 
year, got fuch a hold of the ground that the moft active cultiva- 
tion could not eradicate them completely when the enfuing bar- 
ley crop was fown. Now the cafe is totally altered. Since fallow 
and fallow crops were introduced, the land that has carried wheat 
is, in general, the cleaneft that is to be found in every farm; 
confequently, a crop of this grain is not more injurioys than any 
other culmiterous crop under fimilar circumftances. 

I have feen it maintained in legal proceedings, that wheat 
is a fteurging crop, becaufe it remains long in the ground. 
Such an affertion is puerile in the extreme; for, if jt was well 
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founded, grafs land would ftill be more feverely fcourged. But 
waving the argument, I would enquire, What exhauftion does 
the ground fuftain during the wiuter months, from being oc- 
cupied by wheat? This, I fuppofe, will be difficult to compute. 
_ The faé&t is, that wheat is no more a fcourger than other culmi- 
ferous grains, if the ground is equally well cultivated. If it yields 
a greater weight of ftraw, it gives likewife a greater return of 
dung ; confequently, the exhauftion of one year is abundantly 
compenfated afterwards. 

It is a great miftake, to fuppofe that the wheat lands are in a 
more reduced condition than thofe where this grain is feldom 
fown. From long attention to the ftate of cultivation in Scot- 
land, I Venture to maintain, that thofe diftrifts, which grow the 
greateft quantity of wheat, are uniformly beft cultivated. This 
muft always be the cafe, where the cultivation is fuch as to ren- 
der it confiftent with the farmer’s intereft to fow this grain ex- 
tenfively. Before this can be done to advantage, much prepara- 
tion is neceflary: a confiderable quantity of fummer fallow is 
conftantly required, and graffes and drill crops muft form a large 
fhare of the previous fequences. Without attending to thefe 
particulars, a large fowing of wheat cannot be fuccefsfully accom- 
plithed : and it is to be prefumed, that the farmer who manages 
in that way has previoufly arranged matters acccrdingly. If he 
has not, I hold that he cannot ferve himfelf by an extenfive fow- 
ing of wheat, even in the concluding year of his leafe. 

i have confidered the general claufe chiefly, as if it applied on- 
ly to the fowjng of wheat, becaufe it is from this fource that nine 
out of ten of the proceffes for miflabour originate. I may allow 
the force of the general claufe, and confiltently contend that 
fowing one half of an arable farm with wheat is not contrary 
to the rules of good hufbandry. 1f wheat is fown after fallow, 
or drilled beans, or turnips, or clover, the rotation may go round 
without the leaft interruption. It is now an acknowledged prin- 
ciple in farming, that two white crops fhould not fucceflively be 
fown:; but that, if a leguminous and culmiferous crop is taken 
alternately, it is a matter of no importance, fo far as relpetts good 
farming, what variety the culmiferous crop is of,—fituation, cli- 
mate, and conveniency, being the only circumitances that fhould 
juftify the election. It is plain, that under fuch a fyitem, one 
half of a farm, where the foil is rich, may con(tantly be kept in 
wheat. That the fyitem is not generally purfued, on deep rich 
foils, muft be attributed more to a conviction that it is rather in 
common cafes inconfiftent with a regular divifion of labour thro’ 
the feafon, than to ideas entertained of its inutility or impro- 
priety. 

In 
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In a word, I am cecidedly of opinion that the general claufe, if 
it is applied to cropping, is of a mifchievous tendency to the 
farming intereft of Scotland. 1 have witneffed this in many in- 
ftances, and been amazed to fee it fupported by reafons directly 
contradictory. 1 remember well of being concerned in a remit 
from the fuperior court, in company with two gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged abilities. The bufinefs hinged almoft entirely upon 
the quantity of wheat fown; for the farm under confideration 
was in excellent order. One of my coadjutors maintained, that 
the tenant had contravened the leafe, becaufe he had not fol- 
lowed out.a regular rotation of fours or fixes ; and that, without 
adhering to fome one or other of thefe rotations, no hufbandry 
could be good.—lI don’t care a halfpeony, fays my other friend 
what mode of cropping has been prattifed, providing one half of 
the farm is under green crops. The tenant may make wheat of 
the other half, if he pleafes ; but for all the acres in culmiferous 
crops above that half, I maintain that he is liable in damages. 
In this way are tenants often treated at the conclufion of a leafe, 
which furely does not hold out much encouragement to the in- 
troduction of fubftantial improvements at an earlier ftage; I 
mean, {uch as are gained from draining, liming, and grazing 
the land,—feeing that occupiers may be deprived, in a legal 
manner, of reaping the full fruits of fuch improvements. 

If the general claufe is confined to what appears to me to be 
its original and true object, viz. keeping the land clean and in 
as good heart as poffible, then my oppofition is at an'end; but 
when it is applied to the mode of cropping, or to the kind of 
grain raifed upon a farm, it opens a door for endlefs litigation. — 
The fame rule can fearcely be eligible over all the farms of a fin- 
gle parifh, but muft be utterly wide of juftice when the practice 
of a country is meafured by it. It fubje€ts the management of 
practical and experienced farmers to the judgement of law courts, 
who cannot be fuppofed to poffefs the means of information. ‘The 
farmers of Scotland will indeed deferve pity if their management 
is to be fubjected to fuch a review. Ifthe beft method of crop+ 
ping a farm is to be determined on the Beuch, ‘Sir William Pul- 
teney may recall his donation for erecting a profefiorfhip. 

I have thus endeavoured to point out a few of the evils which 
may affect the tenantry of Scotland, if conftructive reftrictions are 
to be drawn from ambiguous or undefined covenants. ‘The on- 
ly method by which thefe evils can be avoided, is to get the ge- 
neral claufe expunged altogether, or accompanied by a iuitable ex- 
planation. As to proprietors, it would be a preferable plan were 
they to mark ina diftinét manner the reftriions they mean fhould 
be enforced at the conclufion of a leafe. The tenant would then 
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know the precife obligations which were toaffect him or his heirs, 
and if he foolifhly agreed to fuch as were improper, then he 
would have no perfon to blame but himfelf. 

The inferences which I draw from what is faid, are, 

Firft, That conftrudtive reftri€tions are a great lofsto theten. 
antry of Scotland, expofing them to vexatious profecutions, and 
occafioning much damage to individuals by the unavoidable con-~ 
fequences, without benefiting proprietors or the public. 

Secondly, That the preftation of managing in a hufbandman- 
like manner, or the general claufe, however worded, ought not 
to be applied to the mode of cropping, or the kind of grain fown 
in the penult year of the leafe, but merely to the order and con- 
dition in which the farm is kept or left by the occupier, 

Thirdly, That the pretence ufually affigned for a proprietor’s 
interference, viz. fowing an exceflive quantity of wheat, is alto- 
gether unfounded, providing the ground fo fown is in good or- 


- der; in other words, that it was fallewed or under a green crop 


in the preceding year. 

Fourthly, That proprietors who with to lay tenants under 
reftrictions, at the conclufion of their leafes, would aét with more 
propriety were they to {pecify thefe reftrictions when the agree- 
ment was entered into betwixt the parties. 

Ihave now to requeft your excufe for taking up fo much of 
your publication, but the importance of the fubject will, I truft, 
juftify me in your eyes, Iam your’s, &c. 

ARATOR. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Jimprovement of Land confidered by many people as Unime 


proveable. 


Sir, 


A MISTAKEN idea feems to be entertained by many people, 
refpecting the propriety of attempting to improve the upland dif- 
tricts of the country ; and a diftinétion has been made betwixt 
lands confidered to be improveable and thofe that are not, which, 
in my humble opinion, is not well founded. I know very little 
land but what may be improved confiderably, if proper means 
are ufed ; but that thefe' means can be ufed by the majority of 
the tenantry, is a problematical point. The proprietors of fuch 
lands ought, therefore, to ftep forward at once, and execute 
what is neceflary: or, if extenfive improvements are not con- 
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fonant to their inclinations, they ought to put the lands into the 
hands of dkilful tenants, whofe capital ftock is adequate to the 
undertaking required ;—encouraging them by long leafes and 
low rents. Ifa fyftem like this were generally adopted, I have 
hardly a’ doubt but that the moft barren of our wafte lands 
would, in a fhort time, be very much meliorated. 

Allow me to put a hypothetical cafe, which will illuftrate the 
bufinefs under confideration. Suppofe a farm in a high fituated 
diftril, where the foil is cold and barren; the climate wet; the 
face of the country naked, and unprotected by fences or planta- ‘ 
tions ; unprovided with roads, except fome tra¢ts marked out by 
the carts and horfes who have pafled; at a great diftance from 
lime, and other manures; and, from the want of ditches and 
drains, having all its beft and low-lying fields inundated with 
water, during every {peat at the going away of a fnow ftorm.— 
Under thefe fupppofitions, (and they will upon enquiry be found 
in many cafes. to be facts) can it be expected that any tenant of 
common fenfe will make improvements, if he fits on a fhort 
leafe, or is rack-rented? The portion of juftice he owes to him- 
felf, to his family and to his friends, deters him from making 
outlays greater than will be repaid by common hufbandry: and 
a rack-rent effectually difables him from ftepping out of the 
beaten path, were he inclined to purfue a different courfe. 

From thefe things, the neglect of improvements in the cold 
upland diftrifis need not excite any furprife. It is a neceflary 
confequence that follows the fyftem ufually adopted in fuch fitua- 
tions, and can only be remedied by the introduction of more 
liberal plans. The proprietor who poffefles land under fuch 
circumftances, muft either be fatisfied with the value it will yield 
an its natural f{tate,—or, if he wifhes to reap the full benefit of 
his property, muft caufe improvements to be made, in the firft 
inftance, at his own expence, or fet it to others upon terms that 
will enable them to perform what is necefiary. A rack-rent and 
an improving leafe cannot keep company together; and, if the 
one is to be got, the other muit be facrificed. 

If a good tenant is expected, the firft thing required is to pro- 
vide proper accommodations for him and his family, his fervants 
and farm ftock. ‘Tenants will not now put up with fuch accom- 
modation as fatisfied them in former times; and a good tenant 
knows how to eftimate his value, efpecially in a country where 
improvements are the object. Good roads, fo as the tenant may 
have comfortable accefs to the premiffes, and through the feveral 
fields thereof, will alfo be confidered as a defirable benefit. ‘The 
farm fhould alfo be inclofed, or at leaft a ring fence ought to be 
erected, fo as the property of the tenant may be protected from 
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the depredations of his. neighbours, Thefe are all permanent 
improvements ; and, agreeable to the principles of juftice, fhould 
be executed at the fole expence of the proprietor. 

I am fenfible, that in feveral diftrifts much ground is to be 
found that is not worth fuch improvements as I have defcribed, 
but thefe need not on that account be neglected. They oughe 
to be planted with fuch, varieties of timber trees as are moft a- 
dapted to their foil and climate. Wood land anciently prevailed 
in Scotland to a great extent; and there feems no real reafon 
why it might not ftill thrive if proper- care was taken to proteét 
plantations in their early ftage. The deadly feuds of the mili- 
tary Barons in former times, and the /etters of fire and fword 
iffued by our law courts, conttibuted to the deftruction of the 
numerous forefts with which Scotland was interfperfed ; and it 
is now time to reftore them, feeing that fo much land is to be 
found not calculated for. improvement in any other way. To 
encourage tenants to plant, timber ought to be confidered as a 
crop, which he that fowed might alfo cut. 

Fuel is now confidered by many people as one of the necefla- 
ries of life ; and afluredly it is. of importance to provide a full 
fupply for the comfort of the inhabitants. In many diftrias 
much time is loft in digging and preparing peats which might be 
devoted to better purpofes were coal-mines more attentively 
fought after. It would therefore be an advifeable meafure for 
the gentlemen of every county to imitate Dumfriesthire in mak- 
ing mineralogical furveys ; the expence would not be great, but 
the benefit would be immenfe. Your's, &c. 

A Ne 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Benefit of keeping a Stock of Swine. 


Sir, 


Ir appears to me that a confiderable advantage might be 
gained from keeping a greater number of {wine upon tillage 
farms than is ufually done ; and I fhall ftate the grounds of this 
opinion in a concife and diftincét manner. 

Swine are the only variety of granivorous animals that can be 
fed upon the offal of grain, or fuch articles as would otherwife 
go to wafte about a farm fteading.. Since the erection of threth- 
ing machines, a much greater quantity of light grain is beat 
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from the ftraw than was gained when the flail was employed. 
‘To efe-this extra quantity to advantage becomes an important 
concern to the occupiers of land; and I venture to fay, that the 
ufing of it in raifing and fupporting fwihe is by far the moft pro- 
fitable mode of confuming an article, which, in other refpects, 
is comparatively of little value: 

Upon a tillage farm confifting 6f 300 acres, whereof 200 are 
kept under the plough, it is my opinion, that a fum not lefs 
than tool. Sterling may be annually gained from keeping fwine; 
were the management arranged in a fyftematic manner. Oné 
main advantage of fach a branch of rural economy arifes from 
little or no capital being required to carry it ons while the trouble 
and outlay attending it fearcely deferve notice. With the addi- 
tion of one acre of broad clover, and one acre of tares, for the 
fummer and autumn months, and the like extent of ground for 
turnips and yams during the winter and fpring months, thé 
whole not exceeding 2o0l. in value, the ftock of {wine that | am 
now to recommend may be amply fupported. 

Were two breeding fows kept on a farm of the fize I have 
mentioned, and their produce reared by the farmer, it may be cal- 
culated, that 40 {wine would be annually fed off, the value of 
which, in the months of January and February each year, the 
time when pork is moft in demand, would be sos. each, ever 
granting that the price of pork was much lower than at prefent; 
and the total amount the fum I have already condefcended upon: 
That fuch a number of {wine can be fapported and fed upon the 
offals of a 300 acre farm, and ‘the other auxiliary articles fpeci- 
fied, may be pronounced a certain fact. I have tried it mylelf, 
though rather upon a fmaller fcale, and the profit gained has 
been fully more than I have ftated. Where fuch a fyftem of 
management is purfued, I decidedly recommend the {mall breed 
of fwine, becaufe they will feed in a flrorter period; and thrive 
upon articles that would ftarve the larger fized animals. When 
I {peak of-a {mall breed, 1 do not mean thofe that pafs by the 
name of Chinefe or pot-bellied fwine. The kind 1 have in view 
is {wine that will feed upon common fare to 7 or 8 ftones Am- 
fterdam when 11 or 12 months of age, or to g or ro ftone when 
put up in the houfe to receive better fare. I am forry that I 
cannot claffify this breed, but it is by far the beft for going on 
a farmer’s dunghill, and.will thrive where finer and larger breeds 
would be ftunted and ftarved. 

' The mode of management which I beg leave to recommend 
is, that a boar and two good fows of a proper age fhould con- 
ftantly be kept, and that one young fow hall annually be 
reared, in order to fupply the others when they pafs a 
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I wonld caft off the oldett fows, i. ¢. feed thie: when they attive 
at year's df age, Which of courfe would caufe fout fows to be 
im hand af one time. Thefe antually would produce moré than 
thie 40 pigs, which aré to be Retd on ; but the femainder miglit be 
fold as they aré wearied; there being 2 regular and fteady dé. 
mand in the cozntry for young pigs. 

Ir is obvious that, at the prefent rate of markets, 46 fwined,' 
weighing 7 or 8 ftore each, are worth aiore money thao I have 
ftated ; but, even upon the fuppofition tliat markets’ nay fall 
confiderably, the reat profit would fill: Be as much dé is de. 
fcribed. § apprehend that people will be readier to admit the 
truth of this part of the ftatement, than that fuch a number 
can be fupported at fo little expénce ; but this poifif can orily 
be fatisfagtorily elucidated by am appeal.te experience. _. 

I have, for a number of years, kept a {tock of fwine in the 
way recommended: They go’ at large im the court or yard be- 
longing to the farm, and receive a feeding of offal grain in,the 
morning, and of yams or turnips in the evening ; and the meat 
fed in this way has conftantly drawn the higheft pricés They 
get alfo the dith-wafhings of the lioufe, avy milk of whey that 
remaims unconfumed, and Have: the dunyg-hill to roant apon, 
where perhaps more food is to be gathered, efpecially if the 
tiorfes are fed upon unbroken grain, than is'conimionly itiagined. 
' ft will readily be figured, chat winder this mode of ntamage- 
rfient, the latter end of furinier and the’ Narvelt months -is the 
tritical period for carrying on # ffotk of fwine. During thefe 
months little threthirig goes forward, arid horfes' feldomi receive 
any corn for aliment; hence all that can be confiftenrly attempt- 
ed is to keep the animals in’ a growing’ ftate, arid prepare them 
for fattening cleverly, when food of a midre nutritious quality 
can be procured. Clover and tares will do this effectually, the 
laftparticalarly fo when in a podded ftate. Turnips car alfo' be 
gor by the’ end of September ; and! it muft be récolleéted, that 

rough the fummier months a confiderable quantity of milk and 
whey can be’ given, upon whiclt {wine will be found:to thrive 
heartily. 

That fwine cart be fupported’ upori clover during fumnier is 
not a new doétrine. The prattice’ has long’ prevailed! it: Engtahdy: 
arid ougtit to be’ adopted’ extenfively in this coutitry. f once in- 
clofed: a fail part of a field with boards, into wiich-} put-my 
fwine: tock; taking care to put 2 ring into: thelr nofe before hand, 
o- they might not injure the ground, and they throve very 
well. 


In a word, I do not know a miore beneffcial frock uport-a-farm 
than fwine, fo-long as the quaritity kept-is id propertion to the 
Cc. nlite 
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extent of offals about the premiffes. The other articles recom- 
mended are merely meant to render the confumption of offals 
more beneficial, or to carry on the ftock at periods when fuch of. 
fals are fcarce. The charge of attendance is very {mall ; indeed 
the benefit gained by the dung-hill will more than compenfate 
the expences incurred. To make as much profit as I have men- 
tioned from cattle or iheep requirega great advance of money; 
but in the article of fwine hardly any is neceflary, while the 
moft part of the articles confumed cannot, in any other way, be 
converted to fuch beneficial purpofes. I am, your's, &c. 


A Rurat Economist. 


To THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZ)NE. 


Experiments on the Diftillation of Roots. 


SIR, 


In your Magazine for April 1801, I mentioned my inten- 
tion to make fome experiments on the diftillation of different 
roots ; I now fulfil my promife, and hope the experiments wil! 
tend to ufeful purpofes. 

Having obtained the permiffion and approbation of the Com- 
miffieners of Excife, I have diftilled fifteen kinds of {pirits, 


which, by the direction of that Honourable Board, will be fent in 
a few days hence to their ware-houfe at Leith, that their quali- 
ties may be afcertained by the Commiffienersthemfelves. Thefe 
fifteen kinds are, 

1. Potatoes combined with malt, twice diftilled. 

2. The middle runnings of potatoes, in' order to fhew haw 
fine a fpirit may be made from potatoes only twice diftilled. 

3- Potatoes thrice diftilled; in order to thew the difference 
between two and three diftillations of this valuable root. 

4. Potatoes thrice diftilled, and having a {mall quantity of the 
lees of red port wine mixed with the low wines or firft diftilla- 
tion. By this mixture, and fubfequent diftillations, the effential 
oils of the potatoes are abforbed or deftroyed; and.the flavour 
of the port wine lees alone remains. 

5. Spirits from potatoe juice, which is commonly fuppofed to 
be deleterious. The effec of this experiment tends to prove, 
that the noxious qualities are ia the skin rather than ia the juice 
of the potatoe, od ws 

6. Spirits from Carrots, thrice difilled. This makes a very 
fine kind of -fpirit; and the mixture of wine lees was here 


judged , as the effential oils of the carrot are more 
agreeable than thofe of the potatoe. 
9. Spirits 
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4. Spirits from White and Green Beet, twice difiilled. As the 
German chemifts have been much employed in making fugar 
from the beet, I withed to fee what kind of {pirits it would yield , 
and am fatisfied that it contains a great deal of well flavoured 
{pirit. 
"8. Spirits from Red Beet, thrice diflilled; in order to fee how 
much beet fpirits were impro®ed by a third diftillation. 

9. Spirits from Salfafy, (the tragopogan porrifolium) twice 
difiilled. The reafon for diftilling this root, which does not con+ 
tain fo much faccharine matter as any of the preceding plants, 
was, that the beft judges of the comparative qualities of different 
vegetables, (I mean the cows) are extremely fond. of falfafy. 

to. Spirits from Scorzenera. ‘This is a root which refembles 
falfafy, and is much ufed in cookery on the continent of 
Europe. The fpirits extraéted from beth thefe roots make very 
excellent liquors ; and if ufed for that purpofe in Great Britain, 
would fuperfede the neceflity of importing foreign liquors. 

11. Spirits from Parfnip. This makes a very good ardent 
fpirit, though it is not quite fo palatable as that ftom carrots. 

12. Spirits from Ruta-baga, or Swedith turnip. This is a 
coarfe kind of {pirit, when ufed by itfelf, though it may do when 
compounded with others. Common turnips are not worth the 
expence of diftillation; and the fpirits extracted from them are 
very coarfe. 

13- Spirits from Clover Hay. This makes a good kind of cor- 
dial; but is nat fo agreeable in punch, or mixed with water. 

14. Spirits from Rye or Ray-Grafs Seeds. This is juft the re- 
verfe of the preceding kind, making better punch than when 
ufed as a dram. 

15: All Spirits. This is from the weak low wines of all the 
preceding roots mixed and diftilled. It is an excellent kind 
of fpirit, and fhews that many articles will do very well in com- 
pofition with others, which do not anfwer when ufed alone.. A 
proportion of malt, generally one-third of the weight of the 
roots, was ufed for promoting the fermentation, , 


The refult of thefe experiments appear to be the following: 
1. The qualities of all forts of fpirits are frength and flavour. 
By ufing thofe vegetables which abound moff in faccharine mat- 
ter, (fuch as potatoes, carrots, beets, and parfnip), at leaft 
thrice, and in well cultivated lands, four times more the quan- 
tity of fpirit can be produced from an acre of green crop, than 

from an acre of any f{pecies of corn. 
2. When any plant abounds in faccharine matter, but is not 
4o wel flavoured, let it be once diftilled ; and then let any other 
vegetable, 
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vegetable, whofe flavouring or effential oils are much efteemed, 
be fermented, and its wafh put among the low wines of the other ; 
then let the whole mafs undergo other two diftillations. By this 
means a great quantity of re {pirits will be obtained ; and the 
effential oils of the fecond or beft flavoured kind only will re- 
main. 
3. In order to encourage diftillation from ropts, let a mode- 
rate tax at firft be impofed on the gallon of fuch fpirits ; and let 
that tax be gradually augmented, as the diftiller becomes better 
acquainted with the art of diftilling them, and introduces ma- 
chinery inftead of manual labour, in cutting, bruifing, or pre- 
paring them for the ftill. 

4. Let Great Britain, which cannot raife corn fe cheap as 
other nations, fupply the rectifiers chiefly from the green crop, 
(ufing malt only for promoting the fermentation) and we thall 
have little occafion for ardent fpirits from other nations. 

5- By diftilling roots, the quantity of manure will become 
every year greater, and the advantages every way to Britifh agri- 
culture will be incalculable ; while great encogragement is given 
for Britifh labour, and alfo in unfruirful feafons we can »ap- 
ply to the purpofe of human food a much greater quantity and 
variety of roots, than we would otherwife have raifed in our 
ifland. 

6. I am far from pretending to have carried thefe experiments 
fo far as they might be carried, even by myfelf. But 
I firft ftarted the idea of diftilling from roots, in. the Diftil- 
lery Committee of the Houfe of Cammons, when I was ex- 
amined before them in April 1798; and at their defire 1 con- 
ducted a fet of experiments in diftillation in fpring 1799s 
when I diftilled, befides malt and raw grain, both carrots 
and potatoes, with the approbation and permiffien of the Com- 
miffioners of Excife, who very obligingly ordered the fuperior 
and officer of the diftrit to give me every affiftance in their 
power: I have now diftilled feveral other kinds of roots, But 
with the whole vegetable world before us, diftillation may he 
carried much farther to the benefit of the agriculture, commerce, 
and revenue of Great Britain. In conduéting thefe experiments I 


have no intereft, but what every man has in the profperity of his 
country. 


Gro. Skene Kerr. 
Manje of Keith-ball, Of. 18. 1802. 


For 
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A fort Hifiory of Tythes, Teinds or Tenths, as applacable to Scotlans 


Twrues are of Jewith inftitution. Under the law of Mofes, 
the whole tribe of Levi were to be maintained out of the im- 
duftry of the other eleven Ifraclitith tribes, who were bound to 
pay them a tenth part of their own income. But we feem to 
have as little conneétion with this particular part of the Jewith 

licy, as with that other part of the ceremonial law which for- 

ids the sace of Jacob to eat fwine’s flefh. Accordingly the A- 
poftles, when the queftion was debated, whether the Gentile con- 
verts to Chriftianity fhould be bound by the precepts of the cere- 
monial law of Mofes, obferve, “ Now, therefore, why tempt 
« ye God to put a yoke on the neck of the difciples, which nei- 
“ ther we nor our fathers were able to bear.” 

Tythes were, however, a yoke of too much importance for the 
good of the Romifh clergy to be allowed to reft in this way; and 
no. fooner were corruptions begun to take place in the early 
Chriftian church, than the clergy made ufe of the threatenings 
of the Jewith law, to compel their Chriftian flock to be tythed. 
The ftratagems they fell upon for this purpofe, when hardly one 
of the laity of Europe could either read or write, may be gather- 
ed from their own repofitories of Monkith Latin ; and were fuc- 
cefsfully practifed in the ages of darknefs and fuperttition. 

Montefquieu is of opinion, that the Emperor Charlemagne was 
the firit that eftablithed tythes in the Chriftian world ; but in this 
I think it is probable he is miftaken, for in a letter wrote by 
Saint Hieronymus to Damafus, who was Bilhop of Rome as 
early as 366, he fpeaks of tythes as a thing from which he had 
his living ; and this Saint made a celebrated difcourfe, which is 
extant, upon the payment of tythes, from the third chapter of 
Malachi, verfe'7. and feq. There is a fermon of St. Auguftine 
alfo extant upon the fame fubject, wherein he brings forward 
and enforces the rights of Romith priefts to receive tythes, in fuch 
ingenious and dexterous terms, that it is not wonderful the ig- 
norant people believed and obeyed. 

We have upon record among the extravagantet communes a di= 
werfis Romanis pontificibus, a long direction by Pope Boniface the 
8th, in the year 1301, to the colleétors of tythes, fpecifying all 
the particular articles for which tythes were to be demanded; 
fuch as for woods, gardens, wine, wheat, and out of perfonal 
labours and income of every kind. 

Tythes are defined, by the pontifical law, to be the tenth part 
ef all moyeable goods, which belongs to and is due to God, and 

which 
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which he hath inclined to be reftored to himfelf as a fymbol of his 
univerfal dominion, and are payable to the clergy by divine and 
human conftitutions. They are mote correétly defined by Black- 
ftone, as follows: “ The tenth part of the increafe yearly arifing 
and renewing from the profits of lands, the ftock upgn lands, and 
the perfonal induftry of the inhabitants, and due tefthe clergy.” 
They are divided into two kinds, perfonal and > perfonal 
teinds arife from all forts of induftry and béfinefs; predial 
from all forts of fruits, produce, or profit of lands, without de- 
ducting any expence of culture. 

There was introduced alfo afterwards another diftinétion or di- 
vifion of tythes into parfonage and vicarage. The former are 
called in the Latin charters in Scotland, decimae reéforiae, and fome- 
times decimae garbales ; the latter are called decimae vicariae. 

The vicar was the prieft employed by the bifhop or prelate to 
do the duties of a parifh church. The prelate ordinarily retained 
to himfelf the parfonage or great teinds, which were thofe of 
corn, viz. wheat, barley, oats, peafe, &c. and he beftowed upon 
his vicar all the reft of the teinds, as flax, hemp,* calves, fith, 
eggs, milk, &c. 

Even in the times of Popery, every fort of tythes that were 
payable in other Roman Catholi¢ countries were not infifted on 
by the clergy of Scotland. The parfonage teinds were univerfally 
due and demanded, whereas the payment of vicarage teinds ap- 
pears only to have been local, and paid in thofe parts of the 
country where there was not a fufficient fubfiftence to the clergy, 
from the tenth of the corn, Therefore it became a rule of law, 
that the vicarage or fmal] tythes could not be exacted, except 
where there had been an ufe of payment. By the law of Scot- 

_land, the tythe of animals and of things produced from animals, 
as lamb, wool, milk, ¢heefe, &c. has been adjudged to be due, 
though not accuftomed-to be paid. But flax, plants, roots, with 
the other product of gardens, are not fubjeét to tythe, unlefs ufe 
of payment be proved. I-have never underftood that any perfon- 
al tythes arifing merely from labour were due ta the clergy by the 
cuftom of Scotland, unlefs the tythes of fith can be accounted as 
fuch. 

Upon the reformation of religion jn Scotland, all church lands 
and teinds fell to the Crown, under the burden of moderate fti- 
pends to the reformed clergy, and 3 refervation to them of the 
parfonage houfe or manfe, and a few acres of land called the 
glebe, which bad belonged to the Popith churchmen ; and James 
the 6th, profofely, and in many cafes illegally, conferred tlie 
{poils of the; church on his favourites and dependents; which 
lands were.ereéted into tempora) lordfhips, the —— . 
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which, were fometimes called Lords of Ereéction, and fometimés 
titulars of the teinds. 

To put a flop to thefe alienations, by which the revenue of the 
Crown fuffered fo confiderably, all church property was declared 

‘to be annexed to the Crown, and to remain for ever with it un- 
alienably, by an Aét of the Scotch Parliament in 1587, except. 
ing the lands that had been already difpofed of. Notwithftanding, 
this ftatute of annexation, the King continued to make further 
donations, which produced another ftatute in 1592, declaring 
all fuch as had been made after the aét 1587 void, except thofe, 
that had been granted to perfons who had received, fince that act, 
the honour of Lords of Parliament. 

King Charles I. fenfible of the lofs his revenue fuffered by the 
donations of his father James 6th, and being defirous to provide: 
the parochial clergy in reafonable ftipends out of the tythes, as they 
had been at a great lofs to obtain any thing fufficient from the 
titulars of the teinds, executed, foon after his advancement to the 
Crown, a revocation of all grants of church lands, or of tythes 
made by his father to the Crown’s prejudice : and the year after’ 
brought an aétion at law for reducing the donations granted be-~ 
fore and after the act of annexation. 

As perfons of the higheft rank and diftinction were parties in 
this ation of reduction, it created great heats and animofities.: 
Conceffions, however, were foon made on both fides. But the: 
article the King chiefly infifted on was calculated not to ferve his 
own intereft, but to correct the abufes committed in regard to the 
drawing of the teinds; and therefore the litigants very readily 
agreed to refer themfelves entirely to his Majefty, which they 
did by a formal fubmiflion in 1628. 

The abufes relative to the drawing of tythes committed by 
thefe titulars of the teinds, or donees of the Crown, principally 
regarded the proprietors of lands who were liable to pay them 
teinds. Thefe titulars fometimes had in view te force the pro-~ 
prietors of lands to buy up the right to their tythes at an extra- 
vagant rate, by levying the tythes in an oppreffive manner. 
The moft ufual and natural way of making the tythes effectual, 
was by the titulars feparating the tythe or tenth from the ftock, 
or remaining nine-tenths of the crop, after the corns were reap- 
ed, and carrying it off from the field to his own granaries. 
This got the name of drawn teind; and was frequently attended _ 
with grievous hardships on the owner of the ground or his te- 
nant; for every poffeflor of land who prefumed, after reaping his 
corns, to carry off any part of them from the field till the titular 
had drawn his tythe, was, from the firft eftablifhment of the 
churches right, fubjefted to fevere penalties: and the titular 
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formetioes frons indolence, but mot frequently with a view of com-’ 
pelling the proprietor to purchafe the leading of his tythes' at an 
high price, delayed thedrawingof histythe till great part of the erop 
was rote, For redreffing, or at leaft alleviating this grievance, 
the tything of corns was, after the reformation, regulated By fen-’ 
dry fratates, 1606, ¢. Ss r6r2, ¢. ¢: 1617, eo By the laft 
of which, the owner of the crop is direéted. to-require the titular 
ortythe-mafter eight days afer cutting the feveral kinds of corns: 
therein. fpecified, vo draw his tytive in four days after, upon the 
elapfing of which, he may: complete his harveft. But he is nat 
at liberty by that la@ aét, as he was by the two former, to neglect 
the tythe after having fet it apart for the titular ; he muft alfo: 
preferve it from. being eaten: by cattle for eight days after the 
expiring of the time: contained in the requifition ; which, if he 
do, he is by the act declared: free from fpuilzie or wrongous' in- 
tromiffion. ‘The remedy provided by thefe aéts, however, was 
far from. being adequate to the evil'it was meended to cure. —- 

Sometimes, indeed, the titular, inftead of drawing his 
tythes, was prevailed’ upon to grant a leafe of them to the 
pruprietor for a neat yearby tack:duty, and fometimes he aeceptedt 
of a ftated quantity of corns, commonly called renal bolls, either 
in virtue of a written. rent roll, or barely by the ufe of payment, 
which rent-roil, or rental, was. prefumed to be the full value of the 


es. 
ae Majefty King Charles the rf, by his decreet arbitral up- 
on the fubmiffion: above mentioned, dated ad September F629, 
and fabjoined to the acts of parliament of his reign, put an end 
to: ali thefe abufes complained of, in: regard to the drawing of 
teinds. He made it lawful to: the proprietors 6f lands liable im 
teind, to fue the titulars of their teinds for a valuation of them, 
im order that they might never after fucly valuation be exigible’ 
it kind. He made it alfo lawful to thefe proprietors, if they 
pleafed, to demand and obtain’ a fale of their teinds: before com- 
miffioners named or to be named for that purpofe by the Crown. 
Thefe commiffioners are the judges of the Court of Seffion, who 
now fit every Wednefday during feflion time, as’ commiffioners 
for the valuation and fale of tythes, and for regulating the fti- 
due to the clergy.. ° 

Where the ftipend was drawn in kind by the titular, and con- 
fequently might be' valued feparately from the’ ftock, it was, by 
the decree arbitral, ordered: to be valued as its extent fhould be 
alcertfined, upon a proof before the commiffioners ; but the 
King direéted' a fifth part to be dedutted from. the teind im fa- 
vours of the proprietor of the lands, which was therefore called 
the King’s cafe. The rate of teind, when it was poffefled by the 
proprietor 
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the proprietor of lands, jointly with the ftock, for payment of a 
certain fum or duty to the titular, and fo did not admit a feparate 
valuation, was fixed at a fifth part of the conftant free yearly 
rent of the lands, which was accounted a reafonable furrogatum, 
in place of a tenth of the increafe. On payment of the yearly 
fums, fo fixed, to the titulars of the teinds, the proprietors of land 
“were declared entitled to the whole crop. 

Where the proprietor wants not only to be free of the delivery 
of tithes in kind, but infifts alfo to buy the teinds of his own Jands, 
the titular is, by the decreet-arbitral, obliged, in almoft all cafes, 
to fell them at nine years purchafe of the valued teind-duty. 

By thefe means, all abufes that were any way difagreeable to 
proprietors of land, in confequence of their being obliged to pay 
a tenth part of the income of their property, were completely put 
an end to in Scotland. ‘ And now, it is believed, there is not a 
proprietor or farmer in Scotland that is any way troubled about 
the payment of tithes in kind, (or at leaft that muft needs be fo), 
a burden that is often fo unpleafantly felt in her fifter kingdom. 

Except England, it is faid, there is not a country in the world 
that continues to pay tithes in kind, befides Spain and Portugal. 

The Scotch Prefbyterian clergy have moderate ftipends al- 
lowed to them, generally of from one to two hundred pounds 
a-year, payable commonly out of the teinds of the parith. If 
they have lefs, it is occafioned by the teinds of the parifh, as va- 
lued in confequence of the above-mentioned decreet-arbifral, not 
being fufficient to afford a better ftipend. In fuch cafes, in gene- 
ral, the Court of Commiflioners of Teinds, upon the application 
of the landed proprietors, unite two parifhes together, and thereby 
a good ftipend is afforded to the furviving minifter, ‘and lis fuc- 
ceffors in office. There remains, however, a hardfhip upon the 
prefent incumbents, which ought to be redrefled. In any cafe 
where the ftipend is not fugicient for maintaining the clergyman 
in a.refpectakle way, the old decrees of the valuation of the teinds 
of the whole parith ought to be opened up, to the effet only of 
affording’ a reaionable ftipend, and new valuations fhould be made. 
This, it is alleged, will, in all cafes, make fuch a rife in the va- 
juations of lands, océafioned by the difference of the money-price 
of produce, as will allow the clergyman a fufficiency to live on 
out of the teinds. If this is not done, the valued teind of moft 
parifhes muft in time become exhaufted, and infufficient to main- 
‘tain a clergyman of any refpectability. Nor will the remedy of 
uniting two or more parifhes always anfwer ; for fometimes pa- 
rifhes of too great an extent already have the old valuations of 
their teinds exhaufted: and the Commiflioners donot confider 
themfelves as entitled to make new valuations ; although the mat- 
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ter feems fo reafonable, that it is highly probable the Houfe of Peers 
would not refufe its affent to it. 

The Scotch Teind Court, it is believed, alfo, for a confiderable 
time, hejd it as law, that if they had once fixed to the clergyman 
of any parifh a fufficient augmented income, they had it not in 
their power to increafe the flipend again in the fame parifh. That 
opinion has been got over, and it were to be wifhed the other 
matter of old valuations were alfo reconfidered. 

When a clergyman applies to the Court of Teinds for an aug~ 
mentation of his living, the teinds in the hands of a lay titular, 
when thefe are not exhaufted by his former ftipend, fall firft to 
be allocated to him ; and if the titular has let thefe teinds to the 
proprietor of the lands from which they are payable, in leafe or 
tack, the tack-duty falls to be allocated to the clergymen. This 
fort is called the free teinds. Where the tack-duty falls fhort, the 
tack itfelf is burdened, or, in other words, the furplus teinds over 
and above the tack-duty. Where this likewife proves deficient, 
the allocation to the clergyman falls on the proprietors who have 
purchafed their teinds; unlefs the titular, by his conveyance to 
the proprietor, had declared that he warranted his grant againft 
future augmentations ; in which cafe the teinds of the lands, be- 
longing in property to the titular himfelf, muft be allocated in the 
firft place. Where there is a fufficiency of free teinds in a parith, 
the titular may allocate any of them he thinks fit for the minifter’s 
ftipend. Minifters’ glebes are free from teind, and alfo thofe 
lands of which churchmen, in times of Popery, had been pro- 
ptietors ; alfo fuch as they had feued or fold to laymen, with a 
claufe declaring their right both to ftock and teind. 

O&. 9. 1802. A. S. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


StriGures on Farm-Management near London, in Letters from a 
Gentleman in Scotland to bis Friend in England. 


LETTER Xil. 


(Continued from p. 471. vol. 3.) 


I am rather at a lofs to point out the moft profitable mode 
of breaking up the old grafs-land for tillage, not as to the ge- 
neral principle, but merely in fome particular circumftances, as 
there are fome crops grown in your neighbourhood with which 
Tam umacquainted. Perhaps it ought firft to be paired and 
burnt, that followed by a - of rape allowed t@ ripen its -_ 
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and the rape fucceeded by oats. In this country, we fhould only 
take a crop of oats, without pairing and burning, and without 
rape. Not pretending to any knowledge of the other practice, I 
fhall confine myfelf to the one I know. 

I muft, however, here mention, that, in my opinion, your pair- 
ing-plough cannot anfwer the purpofe effeétually, unlefs the fur- 
face of the land it has to pair is level like a bowling-green. Every 
inequality, of which your meadows have abundance, will either 
make the fhare get far too deep, or caufe the wheels to ftart it out 
of the ground altogether. In fact, I obferved a good deal of land, 
in the courfe of my journey, that had been very imperfe@ly pair- 
ed; owing, as I fuppofed, to the inadequate ation of a fimilar 
pairing-plough. When fuch is the cafe, the advantages of pairing 
and burning mutt be, in fo far, loft to the land. 

Befides converting all the vegetable matter in the paired furface 
into an active manure, one of the great advantages of burning is 
the deftruétion of the roots and feeds of weeds, and it thus be. 
comes an excellent ‘preparation for clean hufbandry, when effec- 
tually performed. But every part of the furface that happens to 
be miffed muft become fources of future fupply of weeds, by 
both roots and feeds remaining undeftroyed. In this view, there- 
fore, the {mall original faving of hand-labour, by pairing imper- 
fe&tly with a plough drawn by horfes, inftead of performing the 
operation in an effetual and complete manner with the breaft. 
plough, as it is called, or pairing-fpade, turns out eventually 2 
real and heavy lofs. If, therefore, you fhould pair your land, and 
ftill choofe to employ the pairing-plough, I would ftrongly recom- 
mend that the whole fhould be carefully gone over afterwards, and 
every morfel of fod, that has efcaped the plough, turned over with 
the pairing-fpade. 

I thall now fuppofe your old grafs-land broken up in either 
way. If paired, 1 would follow the rape-crop with a perfec 
fallow, dunged for wheat. If it is not to be paired, I would fow 
oats, after once ploughing, and make a perfect fallow fucceed the 
oats. 

On this kind of land, inftead of the Angus oats, recommended 
to be fown on the old tillage-lands, in my former letter, I would 
advife to get fome of the very beft Poland oats from the London 
market. Thefe, on ftrong rich foil, are very prolific, and they fell 
at a high price in London. Befides they ripen earl‘er than almoft 
any other grain, which is a very great advantage on a large farm, 
as it brings on the harveft in regular fucceffion, inftead of the 
whole coming forward at once. In fowing Poland oats, it is 
neceflary to give a good deal of feed; as they do not plant out 
nearly fo much as the other kinds, In reaping them, it is ne- 
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ceflary to cut them before they feem thoroughly ripe ; as they are- 
extremely apt to fhake out from winds, or even in handling du- 
ring harveft, if allowed to ftand too long. They are known to fill 
and harden in the fheaf after they are cut: Proverbially, they 
ripen during mime days in the theaf. 

After the oats, or rape, the land muft get a perfe& fallow, well 
dunged for wheat. After which it muft have alternate crops of 
drilled beans or clover hay, with wheat, or barley, or oats, judi- 
ciouflly interpofed. And on every occafion, efpecial care is to be 
taken to clean the land thoroughly from. weeds, and to preferve 
it fo. 

I know that foil like yours, which has been very long in grafs, 
paftured by theep, and after having been once very thoroughly 
cleaned from weeds, by a perfettly well-conducted fallow, may 
grow wheat and drilled beans alternately, for a confiderable time, 
to great advantage, on condition that it gets a decent drefling with 
dung once every four years. 

If rape has been taken at firft, after pairing and burning, L 
fhould not be difpofed to interpofe wheat fo often in the fucceed- 
ing rotation, as when the land has been broken up with a crop of 
oats only. In the cafe of rape, 1 would advife to fubftitute barley 
in place of wheat. 

When barley is to be fown, the land ought to be reduced into 
very fine tilth, in the following manner. Having been ridged up 
before winter by a gathering-furrow, and all the water-furrows 
and crofs-trenches carefully opened out, it is to be ploughed in 
early {pring, with a cleaving-furrow, to lay the land level; it is 
then to be crofs-ploughed, harrowed, and rolled, and immediately 
afterwards ploughed end-long with a gathering-furrow. The feed 
is then fown and harrowed in: and, before the harrowing is fi- 
nifhed, red clover-feed is to be fown. Thenghe water-furrows and 
crofs-trenches are formed, the whole field laid even by a f{mooth 
roller, and the water-drains opened carefully by the f{pade. | 

The mixture for hay-feeds, which I would recomménd on your 
foil, is, half a buthel of clean London rye-grafs, and from fixteen to 
eighteen pounds of red clover-feed to each acre. One crop of hay 
only is to be taken, and the after-math paftured with fheep. 

As I am altogether unacquainted with the cultivation of faint- 
foin, or cinque foil, and befides do not know whether it might 
thrive in your foil, I have not prefumed to take that crop into 
confideration. I am informed that, in fome places, it is mixed, to 
great advantage, among the hay-feeds. In that cafe, the firft year’s 
produce is a luxuriant crop of clover-hay, with a little faintfoin 
among it. The fecond year gives a mixed crop of clover and faint~ 
foin ; and, in the third year, the clover is moftly gone, aud the 
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ficld is fully ftocked with faintfoin. I fhould not, however, advifs 
faintfoin to be much trufted to on your land; as I underfland its 
appropriate foil to be that which is incumbent on a limeftone 
gravel. 

Upon the whole, the fyftem, of rotation which I weuld recom- 
mend as the moft advifeable for i improving your old grais-land, is 
as follows. ft year, Break up the hay for acrop of oats. 2d 
year, Give the land a perfect fallow, well dunged, and fow 
wheat before winter. 3d year, The land is occupied by the wheat 
crop, and the ftubble is ploughed before winter, as a prepa- 
sation for the enfuing crop of beans. 4th year, Beans drilled, 
horfe-hoed, hand-hoed, and carefully weeded: The bean-ftubble 
ploughed before winter, previous to the enfuing crop of pastes 
gth year, The land gets three ploughings, as formerly dire& 
and is fown with barley and hay-feeds. 6th year, One aa of 
hay is cut, and the after-math is paftured: or the after-math may 
be dunged and ploughed down for wheat. 7th year, The one 
year’s lay is ploughed once for a crop of oats, or the Jand is un- 
der a crop of wheat. Ifa fufficiency of dung can be fpared, with- 
out robbing the regular fallows of the farm, and if there is no ab- 
folute necellity for the after-math in pafiure, the wheat may very 
properly be taken in this year. In either cafe, the ftubble mui 
be ploughed up before winter, preparatory to the fubfequent fal- 
low. 8th year, The land gets a perfect fallow, and is fowed with 
wheat, well dunged. After this crop of wheat, in the ninth yea 
of the rotation, either the fame courfe goes sonad again, or, ee 
I confider as more advileable, the land is thrown into the courfe 
of rotation recommended for i improving the old tillage-lands. In 
the latter cafe, the land in future is to be kept under thefe two ro 
tatious alternately. 

If the land has been broken up from old grafs, by pairing end 
fod-burning, the courfe | fhould recommend is very fimilar to the 
foregoing, as follows : 

1ft year; Sod-burning, fown with rape. 2d year, Rape, the 
flubble ploughed before winter. 3d year, Perfeé fallow, dunged and 
fown with wheat. ath year, Wheat, the ftubble ploughed before 
winter. 5th year, Drilled beans. 6th year, Barley, with hay- 
feeds. 7th year, Hay; the after-math pafiured, or dunged and 
ploughed down for wheat. 8th year, Oats or wheat. gth year, 
Perfect fallow, well dunged for wheat; and fo round again, but 
without the fod-burning or rape: Or rather, as before recom- 
mended, commencing one courfe of the rotation already pointed 
out for the old tillage-lands. 

After the two kinds of land have been brovght to an equality, 
by each having undergone the courfes of rotation above recom- 
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mended, they may be thrown together, and the whole farm may 
then be carried on under a uniform courfe of rotation, compound- 
ed of the two kinds taken alternately, or what may be termed a 
double fhift. By this means the foil will be continually prefer. 
ved in full productive vigour, and its fertility will be always ex- 
erted to the greateft poflible advantage. 

In this fecondary courfe of rotation, after the lands have been 
brought into full order, refpe& muft be had to the general conve. 
nience of the farm-bufineis, fo as not to accumulate too much 
work in any particular year, and always to have a convenient 
proportion of the whole in hay for winter fodder, and in pafture 
for keeping the ftock in fummer. 

I think I fee you fmile, while you read this long-extended plan 
of operations, as being calculated, like an entail, to tie down fu- 
ture generations, according to the ideas of the prefent race. In 
the length of time this courfe of hufbandry will take to go through, 
you will moit properly obje&, that improvements in agriculture 
may occur, fufficient to alter all our prefent views and ideas. This 
is moft certainly true:, But, in all operations, we ought unquef- 
tionably to fet out upon fome regularly-arranged plan, previoufly 
contrived to the beft of our fkill; and this muft be afterwards 
modified, altered, and amended, as circumftances arife, or as fare 
ther experience and improved judgment fhall guide. 

I by no means incline to fix you to the lift of crops which I have 
propofed, and mean only to fhow diftinctly the general principle, ac- 
cording to my beft judgment in the matter, by which two crops of 
what is called white corn fhall never fucceed each other, but fhall al- 
ways have either a perfett fallow, a fallow crop, a green or herbage 
crop, or pafture interpofed. The general principle upon which I 
proceed is this, that pafture is invariably to be made fubfervient to 
tillage ; to frefhen and ameliorate the foil, but never perfifted in 
fo long as to run the foil into weeds, inftead of profitable pafture- 
plants: and, reciprocally, ti//age is as invariably to be made fub- 
fervient to pafture, by extirpating weeds from the foil, but never 
continued fo long as to exhauft its vigour, either for fubfequent 
pafture, or for after-tillage-crops. By this plan, the two modes 
of occupancy of land, tillage and pafture, are made to yield the 
greateft poflible profit to the occupier: And, by conftantly keep- 
ing up the produélivenefs of the foil in full vigour, it is likewife 
the beft poffible mode of managing land for the benefit of the pro- 
prietor ; as land which is perfeétly clean, and in perfect vigour for 
vegetable produttion, will always draw its full rental-value when 
offered for tenantcy. Yours, &c. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Modern Improvement of Farm Stock. 
SIR, 


I obferved a few weeks ago, in all the Edinburgh newfpapers, 
a high panegyric paid to Mr Brodie, at Upper Keith, “ for the 
“ amazing expence and trouble he has been at, in improving his 
“ breed of theep, by giving one hundred guineas for twenty ewes, 
“ fifty and eighty guineas for the hire of a ram, and having in 
“ his poffeflion a grandfon of the famous Leicefterfhire ram, which 
“ was let to this country at no lefs a fum than three hundred 
“‘ guineas per feafon: and that our butcher-markets have often 
“ ftood indebted to Mr Brodie, who was the firft perfon that in- 
“ troduced the feeding of houfe-lamb into Scotland.” Such puff- 
ing will, no doubt, prove extremely difagreeable to a perfon of 
Mr Brodie’s modefty and good fenfe, as he never fed what is call- 
ed houfe-lamb in his life; nor has there: been a fingle carcafe of 
houfe-lamb to be feen in the Edinburgh market for many years 
paft. I believe houfe-lamb was firft fed in Scotland by the late 
Mr Prefident Dundas, principally for the ufe of his own table ; it 
being well known, that this gentleman gave equal fatisfaCtion, when 
prefiding at the feftive board, as on the bench of juftice. Robert 
Wight, farmer-at Murrays, in Eaft Lothian, afterwards attempted 
to introduce them into the Edinburgh market, as a regular branch 
of bufinefs, but complained that the citizens of Edinburgh did 
not underftand good eating well enough, and therefore would 
not give a fufficient price, to indemnify the expence of fattening 
lamb entirely upon milk in the houfe. It is a certain faé&, that 
a quarter of his lamb, fo fed, weighing eight pounds, completely 
fat, and its flefh as white and delicate as any chicken, could, at 
that period (about twenty years ago), bring no more than 2s. 6d. 
per quarter ; on which account, after trying it one feafon, he wife- 
ly gave up the trade, as all the old reputable butchers in the Edin- 
burgh market can teftify. It is no doubt true, that Mr Brodie, 
fome time ago, bred early lamb for fupplying the Edinburgh 
market; but a quarter of this early lamb, weighing, perhaps, 
2% or 3 Ibs. no more refembled the houfe-lamb I have mentioned, 
or what is brought every day to the London market, than the leg 
of a cat, or calf brought to light, in the Cafarean operation, by 
the butcher’s knife, refembles a quarter of Strathaven veal, when 
fed in the beit ftyle; nor can it be faid that Mr Brodie was the 
firft who introduced early lamb ; for it was fold by Deacons Cum- 
ming and Mellis, in the Edinburgh market, long before’ he enters 
ed upon bufinefs, 
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If Mr Brodie has merit for introducing a fine high-priced breed 
of theep, upon his farm at Upper Keith, it ought alio to be known, 
that many other people, in Eaft Lothian and Berwickthire, have 
purchafed fock at equal high prices, and, fhould the mania for fine 
breeds, which at prefent rages in England, extend into Scotland, 
and the gentlemen and farmers catch the ilietbbins there is not a 
doubt but that it will turn out a profitable concern to all thefe 
gentlemen. Who, however, but thofe who are interefted in turn- 
ing this fafhionable folly to advantage, can hear of the extrava- 
gant prices given for rams, ewes, bulls, &c. without laughing at 
the folly of mankind? For Nature, diftributing her gifts with a 
more equal hand, by no means countenances fuch dilparity in value 
amongft individuals of the fame fpecies. Thefe, therefore, who 
Give 50, 100, of 300 guineas for a ram or a bull, may be ‘jufthy 
xanked with thofe who give fimilar fums for a tulip- -root, auricula, 
er Queen Anne’s farthing, and make the purchafe with the fame 
view, either to feed their vanity, or advance their intereft. 

Do thefe modern reformers of ftock, with all their art, advance 
the intere&t of the public? or are our butcher-markets indebted 
to them, fo as to have their mighty deeds puffed off in newfpapers, 
and their names tran{mitted to poiterity, as benefaCtors of their 
country? I fufpecét not. Does the Leicefter ram, er his grand{fon, 
get ftock, producing wool, that can be manufaCtured into broad 
cloth, of all the glowing colours of the rainbow, when reflecting 
the glories of the meridian fun? No: Alas, almoft when white- 
wathed with the fumes of burning brimftone, as a modeft covering 
to the beauties of nature, it can only be wrought up into a raw 
blanket, or flannel petticoat, which the unhallowed finger muft not 
touch, nor the eye look upon. Do they get ftock, whofe flefh is more 
tender and delicate than that of the {maller native breeds of our 
sland? By no means: Their carcafes contain a fmaller qnantity of 
fieth in proportion to the fat, and that flefh is more muicular, and 
coarfer grained, and confequently not near fuch delicate eating as 
the fieth of the fmaller animals. Wherein, therefore, does the ex- 
eellence of this fine, high-priced breed of theep confift? In having 
their furfaces covered over with a thick coating of oleaginons fat, 
like a feal or a porpoife, which cannot be eaten by any man of tafte, 
aud is only fit to glide down the throat of a Newcaftle coal- 
heaver. I have not 2 doubt, when this improved breed is brought 
to perfection, and becomes general, that the fat wil be cut off from 
the furface, before the carcafes are brought to the butcher-market, 
and barrelled up for the purpole of making foap and candle, as the 
blubber is cut off from the furface of the whale. How different 
from this is the delicate fleth of the fmall South Down fheep, or 
thof; of the Cheviot hills; the firft, well adapted for thriving ia 
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the fuperior climate and paftures of England, and affording wool, 
for working up into the fineit fabrics of broad cloth ; the other, a 
more hardy race, of all others the beft fuited for improving he 
fheep aud wool on the mountains of Scotland, alfo carrying wool, 
which caa be manufactured into excellent cloth. A wedder hog, 
of the Cheviot breed, bred upon one of the mountainous farms be- 
longing to the Duke of Buccleugh, was fome time ago flaughtered 
for family-uie, after being grazed for twelve months in the low 
country, without, however, tailing turnips, or any thing but grafs, 
during the wintor, and {pring months ; and when killed, weighed 
13} pounds per quarter, and had in him 15% pounds of tallow; « 
moft extraordinary quantity for fo fmall a iheep, of little more 
than a year old. ‘This, however, will be nothing thought of by 
the modern reformers of flock, who, upon all occafions, puff off 
their improved monfters, of 20, 25, and 30 pounds the quarter, 
with their furface coatings df fat, many inches thick, like a feal 
ot Hampfhire hog. But are our butcher-markets indebted to thefe 
fea-calves in theep’s clothing? No. Would the gods of I{rael, Mr 
Pitt, or Mr Dundas, relifh them, even if ftewed in claret or bur- 
gundy ? No. Do the butchers commend them? No. On the con- 
trary, they celebrate the native beauties of the black-faced fheep, 
bred on the mountains, and fattened on the plains of Scotland, as 
furpafling all the impreved breeds yet ictroduced: and, in this 


chorus, will join every judge of good eating, and adept in the an- 
cient {chool of 


O&. 1802. Epicurus. 









Remarks on the above Paper, 
BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


Tuts Magazine is “ open to all parties, and influenced by none ;” 
therefore, though we entertain the higheft refpe& for the gentle- 
man whofe fyftem is animadverted upon, we have given the above 
animadverfions a place, and will, with equal pleafure, receive any 
anfwer, from Mr Brodie or his friends. Our worthy correfpon- 
dent has certainly confidered only one fide of the queftion, and we 
fhall fupply his deficiency. 


With regard to the feeding of houfe-lamb, we believe our cor- 
refpondent is in the right, therefore pa‘s over that branch of the 
animadverfions ; but, refpecting the merit of the improved breed 
of theep, ¢.¢. thofe of the Leicefter fort (for they are all derived 
from the breed of Mr Bal:ewell), we are not fure if he has 
confidered the fubje& in a true farming point of view. That they 
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are not fo agreeable to the epicure’s palate, we concede ; though 
we by no means allow this to be the criterion which fheuld deter- 
termine the merits of the matter. 

To a farmer, the fureft evidence of the goodnefs:or badnefs of 
any fyftem is the value or profit that may be derived from putting 
that fyftem-in execution, not the quality or richnefs of the article 
that is produced:. According to this principle, the comparative 
value of any two breeds of: fheep depends upon which will re- 
turn the greateft. price for a given quantity of food. That the 
new Leicefter breed are, in this re{peét, preferable, is now agreed 
upon by three fourths of profeflional people ; and, though the 
difciples of Epicurus may condemn them, not in refpeé- of profit 
or lofs, but'merely becaufe they are not fo favoury to their appe- 
tites, we apprehend.their fentence is irrelevant.in the decifion of 
the main queftion. 

That the intrinfie value of rams-and ewes of this breed is great- 
ly below the fums for which they have been fold, and that much: 
quackery has been prattifed'in the arrangement of fales, are very: 
probable circumftances ; but we. are inclined to think that thefe 
things prevail in every new trade, and’will be given up when- 
ever the articles come into more general ufe. The value of any 
thing, to be fure, is juft exaétly what it will bring ; and fo long 
as no improper means are ufed, every man has a good right to- 
difpofe of his articles at the higheft rates the ftate of the market: 
will ajmit. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Query concerning the Culture of Moffes 


Sir, 


Havince a large tract of peat-mofs, which I am defirous to im- 
prove, I fhall be much obliged to you, or any of your correfpon- 
dents who have improved fuch foils, or who have obferved the im- 
provement made by others, for an account of their mode of culture ; 
and I particularly requeft it to be mentioned, whether lime is con- 
fidered as neceffary, as I cannot command fuch manure at a mode- 
rate expence. If my informer will be pleafed to acquaint me 
where I can fee fuch improved mofles, his precepts will be the 
more acceptable. 

It feems proper, however, that I fhould mention, that I have 
feen an account of the improvement of the mofles at Swindrig- 
muir; but as lime is there confidered as effential, that mode of cul- 
ture does not fuit me. 


» Novice Junior. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
A foort Abridgement of Elkington’s Treatife on draiming Land. 


As Mr Elkington’s work upon draining land is’a large 4to, 
with plates, at an exorbitant price, which few farmers may be dif- 
pofed-to lay out, I have made the following notes from it, which 
feem to contain the fubftance of the book. 

Introduction, page 3d. The rot, that deftructive malady among 
fheep, chiefly proceeds from the nature of the herbage, which too 
much noxious moifture produces; and as it is a difeafe hitherto 
teemed incurable, it can:only be prevented by means of draining. 
(See the method he propefes afterwards. 

Exhalations from mofs and marfhy grounds increafe the humi- 
dity of :the climate, and make-the harvefts late ant precarious. 

Page 8. Account of the-moft approved method. 

Draining depends upon ‘three points. ‘tft, Upon fintling the 
main-{pring, or caufe of the mifchief, without which nothing ef- 
feétual:can be done. 2d, Upon teking the level of that {pring, and 
efcertaining its /ubterranean bearings, a meafure never prattifed 
{it is afferted) till Mr Elkington difeovered the advantage to be 
derived from it; * for if the drain is cut a yard below the line of 
the {fpring, you can never reach the water that iffues from it, and, 
by afcertaining that line by means of levelling, you can cut off the 
{pring effectually, and confequently drain the land in the cheapeft 
and mott eligible manner. sdly, By making ufe of the augre to 
reach or ¢ap the fpring, where the depth of the drain is not r fuffin 
cient for the purpofe 

Page 17. The great obje&t of Mr Elkington’s fyftem is, ‘that of 
draining bogs, by: cutting off entirely the fource of the {prings, or 
fubterraneous water, that caufes the wetnefs, either by flowing 
over the furfate, or by being iong confined under it. If the fprings 
have a natural outlet, the object of the drain is to lower and en- 
large it, which, by giving the water a more free and eafy channel, 
will fooner difcharge and drain it off, or will reduce it to a level 
fo far below ‘the furface, as to prevent its overflowings: Where 
the f{prings have no apparent outlet, but are either confined fo 
far below the furface, as to injure it by continued moifture, or 
by oozing out imperceptibly by any fmali pores of the upper foil ; 
the object of the drain is to give a proper vent tothe water, and 


2 to 


* It is faid Dr James Anderfon, late of Edinburg gh, had. publithed an account of this 
ten years before. That others had practifed it in the Lothians ; althovgh, on this 
idea, Mr Elkington got a large premium from the Board of Agriculture. As El- 
‘Kington was merely a labourer, and no fcholar, I believe it was a difcovery to him, 


though others had hit on the fame; Whether he alone thould have been rewarded 
is the queftion? 
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to extract more quickly and effectually what has before been pent up 
in the bottom of the foil. The object of the augte, which, in many 
cafes, is the fine qua non (the indifpenfable requifite) of the bufi- 
nefs, is fimply to reach or tap the {pring, and to give vent to the 
water thus peat up, when the depth of the drain does not teach it ; 
where the level of the outlet will not admit of its being cut to 
that depth, and where the expence of cutting fo deep would be very 
great, and the execution of it vety difficult. 

Page 19. \Springs rifing in a regulat line, along the upper fide 
of a wet furface. Make ditch along the Jower level of the rata 
containing them, another thence to a brook. 

Page 20. Spring-bogs. Drain cut along the level of the lower 
{pring, and another to a brook. 

Page 23. It is of material confequence to afcertain which of the 
different outlets, that may appear on the furface, is the main-fpring 
or throne from which the outlets are fupplied ; for, by cutting off 
that, the others become dry. If on the bank, or floping furface, 
from whence they proceed, they are found to break out at differest 
levels, according to the wetnefs of the feafon, and if thofe loweft 
down continue running, whilft the above are dry, it is a fure fign 
that all the different outlets are conneéted with and proceed from 
the fame {pring ; and along the line of this under one fhould the 
drain be direted, which, if properly executed, all thofe above will 
continue dry. This is called the main-{pring, and all the reft, 
overfiowings of it. The reverfe having been formerly ufed, only 
carried off the overflowings. But it frequently happens that the 
uppermott (if the ftrongeft outlets) are the main-{prings, and thofe 
below only leakages ; therefore caution is neceflary. 

Page 27. Where a drain carried on a level is in fome places 
below the fprings, make little drains up to them. 

Page 28. In a high porous-bauk, with fprings down the two 
fides, drain down the middle from the main-{pring to a brook at 
the bottom, and bore with augre holes. 

Page 47. In draining a hill, compofed of alternate beds of rock 
and clay, make different drains acrofs, at different heights, through 
the wet ground, to communicate with one from the upper wet 
ground. . 

Page 71. Drainage of foils, porous above, and retentive below, 
feems to be done by a large drain, in the moft convenient place, 
and clearing the furs well, to ferve in place of f{maller ones. 

Page 167. On fheep-pafture ; a very fimple method of carrying 
off furface-water, by means of a {trong common plough, may be ef- 
fected in this manner: After turning up furrows through the hol- 
low parts of the field, where the water is apt to ftagnate, let 2 man 
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gtafly fide, about 3 inches thick. This done, let him turn over 
the fod into the furrow, grafs-fide up. By this, a canal of 3 or 4 
inches will be left in the bottom of the furrow, fufficient to dif- 
charge a confiderable quantity of water, which will readily fubfide 
into it. 


Scotus. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Query as to taking the Tar out of Wool. 


Sir, 


In Mr Naefmith’s furvey of the fheep-counties of Scotland, 
and report as to the ftate of fhéep and wool, he mentions, that, at 
Galafhiels, they have a method of taking the tar out of the falved 
or {meared wool, but he does not fay how it is done. This recipe, 
in my opinion, would have been of tore general ufe, if he had 
given it, than all his report. If you, or any of your correfpon- 
dents, know it, it would be of public utility to communicate it. I 
have indeed heard of a recipe, but it is from uncertain authority, 
and I fomewhat doubt of its permanent efficacy. 

A———Nn. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Emigration, and the Means of preventing it. 


Sir, 


As a fpirit of emigration to America is beginning to fhow it- 
felf, I think it a duty to the public to point out by what means 
the poorer and more ignorant were formerly kidnapped, or tre- 
panned into it, and what way they were afterwards ufed. 

Every thing fpecious was held out to thofe who would go to 
America, by perfons interefted to get as many to emigrate as 
poflible; they were inveigled into a contrat, or indenture, in 
the Englifh form, fufficiently binding and attionable by the laws 
of America; the terms of which were, that if they paid a certain 
fum on landing, the indenture was void. It was, however, taken 
care of they thould be perfons who were in no danger of paying 
that fum: If they did not, they were to ferve the perfon they in- 
dented with, or his afligns, for a certain number of years. The 
indenture was very plaufibly worded, to prevent fufpicion ; and 
every Iegal form obferved. Upon their landing in America, how- 

bver, and not paying the fums mentioned in the indentures, they 
were 
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were driven, like as many Scots or Irifh bullocks, to market, and 
feld, like flaves, to the higheft bidder, for the time mentioned in 
the indentures. What became of them afterwards, God only 
knows: The poor and the opprefied have no biographers. But 
as the perfons who carried them out were not obliged to account 
for them to any perfon here, they muft, at the expiry of the term, 
have been much in the mercy of their oppreflors. Now that flaves 
from Africa give L. 80 a head, it is clear, this kidnapping of white 
people, m the Highlands of Scotland, and im Ireland, will be prac- 
tifed with avidity. Iam not clear, however, but that a perfon 
deducing away Britifh fubje&s might be profecuted, or obliged to 
dlefift, and bound over to his good behaviour, as, by the laws of 
God.and of nature, the ftealing.and felling the fubjeéts of any ftate 
is highly punifhable. Thus, by the Jewith law :—“ He that fteal- 
“‘ eth a man, and felleth him, or if he .be found in his hand, thall 
“ furely be put to death*.” So, likewife in the civil law (which, 
det it be ebierved, is held to be the law of Scotland, where our 
own is deficient), the offence of /piriting away and ftealing men 
and children, which was called plagium, and the offenders, plagiarit, 
was punifhed with death; Zit. 48. 15. 1. This (fays Judge 
Blackftone) + is unqueftionably a very heinous crime, as it robs 
the king of ‘his fubje&ts, banifhes a man from his country, and 
may, in its confequences, be productive of the moft cruel and dif- 
agreeable hardfhips; and therefore the common law of England 
has punifhed it with fine, imprifonment, and pillory. On the 
other hand, no fuch contra can be attionable here againft the 
perfon engaging to emigrate, becaufe it is founded on fraud, or 
dole, a contrivance or machination to deceive ; which is a fufficient 
defence. At any rate, it is every perfon’s duty, who either loves 
his country, or ‘has any humanity, to point out to thofe, who are 
in danger of emigration, the bad fuccefs they may lay their ac- 
count to meet with. 

A great deal of excellent poetry has been compofed, to prove 
that the opulent proprietors building fine houfes, and making beau- 
tiful policies, fetting targe farms, and introducing ‘better farm- 
management, have caufed emigration. This I, in plain profe, very 
much doubt: and if I had the fame poetical talents, 1 could give 
a defcription of many fine new villages, almoft entirely erected 
within thefe 30 years, by-perfons fond of building fine houfes, &c. 
for themfelves ; in which a court-houfe, without attornies,—a 
cotton-mifl,—a church, where there was none before,—an acade-_ 
my,—a daily poft and a coffee-room, would make no defpicable fi- 
gure: In addition to all which, labour for every perfon who in- 

clined 


* Exodus xxi. 16. + B. iv. ors. § ult. 
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clined to work.. Indeed, from obfervation I have ever found, that, 
where a rich man fixed his refidence, there was immediately 2 
greater number of heufes near * it, than were on the fame ground 
before this happened. The gardener had a wife, as had alfo the 
herdfman and ploughman ; it was not convenient to want a {mith 
and a joiner for any length of time, thofe had families. One rea- 
fon, or another, foon occafioned a number of cottagers, who made 
part of their living from tlie fuperfluities of their wealthy land- 
lord, as there was always fomething to do, of one kind or another. 
To pull down a wall, or to: build one ;—to dig a pond, or to fill 
up an old one ;—no matter what, it created work , it gave bread: 
to.the induftrious. This could not caufe emigration The fact 
is, one of the beft methods of preventing it is, the landholders to 
improve their lands. Cafes have been known of felling half a 
large eftate, and, by improving the remainder, keeping up the 
rental, One of the greateft improvers in the kingdom, whenever 
he finds a piece of land gives little rent, he fets a number of per- 
fons to work in improving it, at his own expence, and, in a few 
years, generally makes it. worth three or four times the rent,. for 
a permaneney. In fact, there are three unqueftionable principles. 
in improvement of land. 1. Land cannot be improved without 
induftry. 2. The earth will always be produétive, in proportion 
to the induftry beftowed upon it. From. whence a 3d is dedu- 
cible, that every place may fupport its inhabitants, if they are in- 
duftrious, and that induftry prudently directed. 

Another method of preventing emigration is, to encourage ma~ 
nufactures. Toe feu villages will do no good, unlefs work is alfo 
found for the inhabitants, There arealready a great many carding- 
machines ; let the proprietors aflift the perfons concerned in thefe im 
building ; let him get fome fpinning-machines and dyers collected : 
Here is:a woollen manufactory at once. If thefe perfons cannot 
afford the expence of the neceflary machinery, let the landlord 
give it in fteelbow—an antiquated farming term, fer receiving fo 
much at entry, and leaving the fame, or a like quantity, at remo~ 
ving. Let another place engage in another branch ; 2 cotton-mill, 
’ for example ; a feaport in fithery,.and fo on, Give encouragement 
to a few individuals, who are manufacturers at firf, and to a join- 
er, a fmith, a dealer in groceries ;—one thing leads to another. 
People colleé&t ; money is brought into the country ; and emigra- 
tion knocked in the head. ‘The confequence alfo is, that all thefe 
people want land, for “ their bafket and their ftore, Aaz/ and po- 
“ tatoes + ;” and for their cows, that they may have milk, for 

which 
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which they can well afford to pay. Thus the induftrious are 
provided for, and the rich increafe their gains ; every caufe for 
emigration to other countries is removed, and the profperity of 
the country advanced. 


ANTIPLAGIARIUS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Anfwers to Queries on Vegetation. 
Sir, 


In the 11th Number of your very ufeful publication, you fub- 
mit a fet of queries on vegetation to your readers and correfpon- 
dents, and folicit anfwers to the important queftions put. As I am 
a fincere friend to every agricultural and horticultural purfuit, I 
have ventured to offer anfwers to moft of them, .at leaft fuch as I 
have had occafion to turn my mind upon, in the courfe of prac- 
tice. 

I humbly fubmit them to your difpofal, if you deem them wor- 
thy of a place in your magazine ; and am, Sir, yours, &c. 


Aug. 28, 1802. W.N. 


I. Concerning the Earth. 


Anf. to Query 1, Supporting them in a proper pofition ; re~ 
ceiving, retaining, or communicating moifture, and other matter, 
for their nourifhment ; receiving and reflecting the rays of the 


fun, dews, and exhalations ; thereby forwarding their growth and 
perfection. 


2. Anfwered above. 

3- Moft certainly. I do not know any plant that will not 
grow in different foils by conftraint; but none will thrive in a 
{uperlative degree, except in that which is peculiarly adapted to 
its nature. 

4. By proper cultivation of the given foil, I think not. Even 
irony till, which is thought to ke the moft inimical of any to ve- 
getation, can, by proper management, be made produétive of ufe- 
ful plants. 

5+ Yes; generally thofe that are termed fucculent, as the cac- 
tus and euphorbia, in an exotic ftate; and certainly every plant 
in an indigenous ftate, as the heath, the juniper, the fox-glove, &c, 

6. Becaufe certain plants ex! .anft the foil fafter and more than 
others, and that one plant will thrive, where another only exifted. 

7. Nutritive matter, moitture, &c. 

8. Calcareous earth, as lime, chalk, or marl; clay and fand ; 


in 
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in this proportion, or nearly: clay, $; fand, }; calcareous mat- 

ter, ¢: judicioufly manured with dung, or dead vegetable matter, 
a1. Certainly. 

12. Adding a fufficient quantity of adhefive matter, if too 
porous. ' 

13. Moft generally; but there may be fome pernicious metallic 
fubftance alfo in the foil, and which may co-operate in caufing 
fterility. 

14. When new digged or ploughed, if in a moderately dry 
ftate. 

15. In a very great meafure, if not buried too deep. 

16. Not altogether, but partly. 

17. Expofing it to the fun’s rays in part, by throwing it into a 
large lengthened heap, whereby it is alfo partly thaded, and turn- 
ing it over once in two or three months, will fooner reftore it to 
fertility than any other procefs, exclufively of adding freth matter. 
The oftener the furface is encrufted with froft, and the freer it is 
kept of weeds, will be the more aiding to this defirable purpofe. 

18. Yes; becaufe otherwife the feeds of many annual and bi- 
ennial plants are found to degenerate. 

19. Soil of a free open texture, and moderately rich. Becanfe 
all feeds vegetate, and all plants ftrike root beft in a lightith foil, 
although by nature they may require a different kind afterwards 
to bring them to maturity. 


Il. Concerning the Air. 


Anf, to Quef. 1. An effeé fimilar to that it has on animals, in- 
flation and refpiration. Alfo, of conveying, or rather containing, 
part of their food, which it depofits i in the foil, to be imbibed by 
the roots ; and part it conveys into their fyitem by means of the 
pores in the bark, leaves, &c. 

2. I believe many plants would live, and even thrive, in air 
that might be fatal to moft animals ; but | am convinced that pure, 
or at leaft what we term wholesome air, is eflential to the pro~ 

‘duction of wholefome fruits, pulfe, and grain. 

4. Not the whole, part only; that is, plants in general. For, 
in contradition to any hypothefis that 1 know of, I have to ftate, 
that I witneffed an aloe live for upwards of feven years in a ftate 
of fufpenfion between heaven and earth, without a particle of foil 
about its roots, and without any v ifible figns of decay or mutabi- 
lity. Its fituation was fuch, however, that it was equally a ftran- 
ger to rain, froft, and the rays of the fun. 

5. 1 think i it does. The nitrous acid of the air, being imbibed 
by the fallow foil, is of infinite adv antage in reducing dungs, ei- 
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ther then or afterwards depofited in it, into that ftate of mucilage 
allowed to be the pabulum, or effential food of plants. 

6. Partly both ways; but probably the foil is alfo benefited by 
the action of the air, as above ftated, on account that, in the cul- 
ture of thefe crops, it is frequently ftirred and expofed to the 
elements. 

7. I thould think they do.—See anfwer to query 1. of this 
head. 

8. To the firft claufe I have to anfwer, certainly ; but I think 
the fecond claufe by no means explicit. If it has been found 
to anfwer in France, why put the queftion in Britain? or, why 
was it not {tated whether the trees were abfolutely planted in heaps 
of ftones, without any kind of foil, or if heaps of ftones were 
merely laid round their ftems on the furface of the earth? But I 
am inclined to think this too much of a bearfay ftory. It is faid 
to have been fuccefsfully tried in France. Many wonderful things 
favour of France ! 

9- In frefh weather, every day, lefs or more ; in funfhine, from 
about nine in the morning to five in the evening, lefs or more, 
according to the feafon of the year. Even in the time of fevere 
froft, if bright funfhime, a little air muft be admitted, and in {mall- 
er or greater quantity, according to the hardinefs or tendernefs of 
the plants in queftion Air ought likewife to be admitted and ta- 
ken off by degrees, z. ¢. the full quantity for the day fhould not 
be given in the morning ; perhaps only one half or a third, increa- 
fing as the fun advances in the horizon ; taking it off in like man- 
ner as the fun retreats in the afternoon, always obferving to fhut 
up feveral hours before funfet. 

10. Languid, and ultimately perifh. 

11. By no means. 

12, There at leaft would /eem to be an antipathy between the ar- 
tichoke and other plants, as weeds, if fown ever fo thick, will not 
grow under them, although they will thrive very well defde them ; 
but perhaps this is owing more to the fhade, than any inimical qua- 
lity in the leaves of this plant. It has been /aid that wheat will not 
thrive within I don’t know how many hundred yards of barberry, 
and nothing more ridiculous could poflibly have been /aid ; for I 
can aver, for one, that I have repeatedly feen as fine wheat as ever 
grew, in a field enclofed on all fides with a barberry hedge, in a 
wild, unclipt, fhrubby ftate, and which produced flowers and fruit 
in abundance. I am as little inclined to think there is fympathy 
between plants, except fuch as a favourite foil and fituation /eem- 
ingly begets between fuch plants as happen to affect one and the 
fame. But it might be afked, Have plants a will, a defire, or in- 
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clination, to be placed by their friends or lovers ; or to be- re- 
moved to a diftance from their enemies ? 

13. Many plants grow well under the thade of others; but 
none grow fo well as if unfhaded, and in their nativity. 

14. Baneful; frequently diffolution, if flruck with the material 
fire or lightning. But, on the other hand, the growth of many 
plants is much promoted by the fultry moiit heat, frequently at- 
tendant on, or following a thunder-ftorm. The electrical fluid is al- 
fo Anown to be aiding to the growth of plants, by real experiment ; 
that is, by the circumambient air, or what may be called the im- 
mediate atmofphere of the plant, being charged in a moderate de- 
gree by the wheel, for feveral days together, vegetation has been 
obferved to increafe in a very confiderable degree. 

15. If they are fituated at a confiderable diftance from the fea, 
and the fea-air is mixed with frefh air before it comes into contact 
with the /ungs of the plants, or the foil wherein they grow, it is 
attended with little bad, perhaps good, effeé&t; but if they are fi- 
tuated on the brink of the ocean, the effects are fuch, that they 
are ftunted, hidebound, and all their juices are contaminated by 
its baneful influence and aftringency, more efpecially while the 
wind blows from thence. 


III. Concerning Water. 


Anf. to Quef. 1. Nourifhing the root, increafing the quantity of 
fap, and refrefhing the foliage. Warer is alfo probably the chief 
vehicle by which the eflence of dungs, and other manures, is con- 
veyed into their fyftem. 

2. Soft, that is, river, rain, or waters that have been expofed 
to the rays of the fun a confiderable time before application, are 
favourable ; and hard, or waters that are impregnated with 
metallic fubftances, are injurious to vegetation. 

3. Very bad for either, if perfifted in ; and more perceptibly 
fo, at firft, on young than old plants. 

5- Mornings and evenings, before and after the fun’s heat is 
violent, becaufe, otherwife, it would be rendered of lefs beneficial 
effect, owing to fudden exhalation. 

6. As long as,a tree or plant (1. ¢. the ftem, branches, or 
haulm) can be faid to be in life, its fap undoubtedly flows in a 
greater or lefs degree. For inftance, cut any part of a vine, birch, 
fycamore, oak, &c. in the dead of winter, the juices will inftantly 
flow at the wound, although not fo copioufly~as in the early part 
of {pring and fummer. The circulation is alfo either promoted 
or retarded much by the influence of the climate. 

7. Confiderable quantities both ways. 

8. The effect of dew is nearly fimilar to that of rain, only in 
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lefs proportion ; it nourifhes the roots, and refrefhes the foliage 
in a very confiderable degree, if not fuddenly evaporated by the heat 
of the fun. Cannot fay to what extent it is favourable, much de- 
pending both on the nature of the plant and the feafon. 


IV. Concerning Light and Heat. 


Anf. to Quef. 1. Giving the natural colour to foliage, flowers, 
and fruits ; making the fap flow and circulate; increafing the fa- 
rinacious matter in grain; and increafing the faccharine matter 
in, and enhancing the flavour of fruits in general. 

2. Yes; but excepting the fungi tribe, I do not know of any 
whofe flowers and fruit have been produced in perfeétion. 

3- Moft certainly. 

4. Surely, inafmuch as grain, raifed in warm or improved cli- 
mates, is more rich and produétive of /pirit, than that raifed in 
cold or unimproved fituations. 

5. It is neceflary to keep many kinds of cuttings almof in the 
dark, until they have taken root ; and a// kinds are the better for 
being fhaded from the ftrong rays of the fun till then. 

6. Not always ; they are equally liabie to perifh becaufe of wet, 
arong ht, or froft, according to their natures. 

. Ce rtainly. 

é. In a very confiderable degree of degradation. 

9. Generally more mild, but alfo fometimes more pernicious. 
If the fteam is confined in a flue the fame as fmoke, the effeét is 
the fame. If it is feffered to diffufe, it is falutary in a dry, and 
pernicious in a moift climate. 

10. If properly managed, hot walls have much lefs effe& in 
promoting the growth, than in perfecting the annual ihoots, of 
plants placed againft them; as, by the time artificial heat is ap- 
plied (which fhould not be before the middle of July), their ve- 
getative powers for the feafon will be nearly exhaufted. Fire- 
heat is with propriety applied to flued walls which have no glafs 
covering in the autumn, in order to aid nature, in a cold climate, 
in ripening the fhoots and buds deftined to produce the fucceeding 
crop of fruit. But the attempt to force fruits on thefe walls in 
the {pring has not been generally attended with fuccefs. 

By painting part of a brick-wall black, againft which one wing 
of a peach-tree was nailed, and letting ‘that part, againft which 
the other wing was nailed, remain in its natural ftate or colour, it 
has been afcertained, that black does very confiderably abforb 
heat, as the fruit on the painted part were ripe ten days fooner 
than on the other. 

11. I think the Danes extremely right in this pra@tice; and I am 
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convinced it would be very beneficial in this, and all cold climates. 
The caufe of the failure of our fruit-crops is more generally ow- 
ing to bad weather coming on the back of good, in the {pring-time, 
than any thing elfe ; and if we could keep back vegetation by the 
above procefs, or any other, to a better and more fettled feafon, 
it would be an important improvement. 

12. Yes; and every plant will bend to the light, whatever 
angle of the horizon it is admitted from. If the rays of the fun 
are admitted, it will be the more obedient. 

13. Yes; with refpeét to trees placed againft a wall. With 
refpect to trees ftanding freely expofed, I do not think they are. 

34. I cannot pofitively fay of all plants; though, judging by 
analogy, I believe moft do grow more in the night than in the day, 
in fummer particularly. I have found, that vines in a hot-houfe 
grow moft in the night, from about the 1ft of April to September. 

15. Yes; but by no means fo luxuriantly as if proteéted ; nor 
will the plants continue to flourifh as well for a feries of years. 
Indeed, neither could reafonably be expeéted, confidering that, in 
this cafe, one part of the plant would be placed, as it were, in 
Greenland, and the other in the Indies, 


V. Concerning Manures, or dead organized Matter. 


Anf. to Quef. 1. By correéting tenacity and porofity in the foil, 
exciting its fermentation, communicating nutritive matter, and af- 
fording nourifhment to the roots of plants, manures greatly pro- 
mote vegetation and their perfection. 

2. Firft, Vegetable earth of decayed tree-Jeaves, and of de- 
cayed vegetables, of different kinds, mixed together, I have ever 
found mild, nutritive, and of the moft falutary effe&: nor have 
I ever found that I had applied too much. Secondly, Stable- 
dung, on all heavy loams and cold foils, not too much ferment- 
ed, I have found of good, and on light dry foils, unlefs pretty 
much fermented, of bad effet. Thirdly, Cow and hog-dung, 
on light dry foils, I have found to be falutary, and the contrary 
on cold and wet ones. Fourthly, Sheep and deers’ dung, applied 
in moderate quantity, has a good effec on all loams, efpecially 
thofe that are tenacious and wet. Fi/thly, Pigeon-dung, at. 
leaft a year old, mixed in equal quantity with vegetable mould, I 
have found of the moft happy effe&t, when difcreetly applied to 
heavy land, and being buried only two or three inches. Sixthly, 
I have found whin and fern afhes, mixed with a little good earth, 
an excellent top-drefling to grafs-land of a ftiff wet nature.— 
Seventhly, A compoft of coal-afhes, foot; pigeon-dung, and fea- 
gravel, wherein was a confiderable quantity of hells, I have found 
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of infinite advantage to a very tenacious tilly clay. Ezghthly, I 
have always found fea-weeds (or ware) a good manure, either as 
a fimple, or being compounded with dung and earth. Nintbly, I 
have feen a very cold, wet, back-lying, clayey field, much fertilized 
by one dreffing with the rubbith of fome brick-kilns, which was 
freely applied, and of which coal-afhes made a confiderable part. 

3- Much muft depend on circumftances ; fometimes in fallow- 
ing, but more generally at the time of fowing or planting ; and 
always when the ground is in a moderately moift ftate. 

4. All thefe modes are proper, according to exifting circum- 
ftances, and the nature of the crop to be manured. 

5. By all thefe means, in conjunétion with thofe of retaining 
moifture in dry, and expelling it in wet foils ; alfo, by correcting 
crudity in, and adding fertility to fterile ones. 

6. Certainly. 

7. Compoft manure is moft generally to be preferred, particu- 
larly if any calcareous matter is to be applied, as lime, marl, &c. 

8. A very proper mode of application. 

g-. By throwing the leaves and haulm of all vegetables into a 
common heap, and letting them remain till well rotted, then mix- 
ing them with lime, athes, foot, dung, &c. or in the procefs of 
colle&ting them, and watering the whole frequently with the drain- 
ings of a dunghill: By mixing the fcourings of ditches, pond- 
mud, ferapings of roads and pavements, &c. as above: And, by 
cleaning out the furrows of all pafture-lands every fecond or third 
year, mixing it with lime, &c. and applying it as a top-drefling. 

10. Thofe of a cool moift nature, as vegetable earth, pond-mud, 
cow-dung, &c. anfwer beft for dry and abforbent foils ; and thofe 
of a hot, and more generous nature, as ftable-dung, pigeon-dung, 
foot, alhes, &c. for cold wet foils. 

11. If they have not undergone a proper fermentation, their ef- 
fects are, giving a rank and difagreeable flavour to fruits and herb- 
age ; and, if an immoderate quantity ss applied, of producing a con- 
fiderable degree of unwholefomenefs, and tainting the juices of 
many plants. 


VI. Concerning Culture. 


Anf. to Quef. 1. Of producing health and vigour, in a very con« 
fpicuous degree, both on root and branch. 

2. Of courfe, yes. 

3. Certainly. 

4- It is more beneficial for the trees, that an under crop be cul- 
tivated among{t them, than that the ground lie in grafs, weeds, 
&c, ; but, were the ground properly cultivated, without an under- 
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crop, it-would be ftill more fo. Potatoes, cabbages, &c. may, 
with propriety, be cultivated in young tree-plantations, for four or 
five years, or till the roots of the trees begin to come into contact 
with one another, but not longer; becaufe, if perfifted in after 
that time, the extreme fibrils, which are the purveyors of the 
plant, might be materially injured 

5- Firft, Of courfe, yes. Secondly, The foil is alfo much bene- 
fited by this {pecies of fallow. 

6. By any procefs of ploughing, and harrowing, that I have yet 
witnefled, no. 

7. Much muft depend on the quality and the fituation of the 
land, and the ftate of labour; the difference of expence may be 
from 20 to 30 fhillings per acre 

8. 1 believe it would, in-many cafes ; and I am convinced, that, 
in all cafes where the depth of good foil is greater, or Leyond the 
reach of the plough, trenching with the {pade, once in four or five 
years, would anfwer the expectations of the moft fanguine. 


VIL. Concerning Subftances in the Earth, injurious to Vegetation. 


Anf. to Quef.1. Metallic, fulphureous, aluminous, and all af- 
tringent fubftances are inimical to vegetation ; and foils wherein 
thefe are found, are more or lefs fertile, according to the quantity 
of metal, &c. they contain. Their effects on the tender roots of 
plants, in corroding and cankering them, are fuch as frequently 
occafion decay, ficklinefs, and diffolution. 

2. Pulverization, expofition to the elements, and the addition of 
diffolvent matter, as lime, chalk, &c. 

3- Firft, Yes. Secondly, By judicious draining, and afterwards 
treating it, as above, as the cafe may require. In many cafes, alfo, 
it is neceflary, and in all cafes proper, to add adhefive and more 
ponderous matter in the cultivation of peat-mofs. 

4. A mixture of peat-earth, purged of its noxious qualities, 
with loam, &c. is found generally to fuit their nature, as more im- 
mediately refembling the foil of their nativity. There are many 
European, and even Britifh plants, which alfo thrive beft in this 
kind of foil; and there are many American and other foreign 
plants that do not. 

5- When trees are obferved to decay, from their roots having 
reached a cankering metallic ftratum, I think it is then time to ftub 
them up, as I have not been yet able to difcover a cure; and I 
had rather fee no tree than fee a fickly one, 


Vill. 
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VIII. Of Vermin, noxious to Vegetation. 


Anf. to Quef. 1. The grub, flug, maggot, and mole. 

2. The grub, flug, and maggot, may be deftroyed by the ap. 
plication of lime, foot, fnuff and fulphur mixed, tobacco-water, 
and by rolling the ground late in the evening, or early in the 
morning. The mole, by any of the common methods of trapping, 
or by terriers. 

3- Ethereal fire! and the means are fupernatural. But obferve, 
I diftinguith between d/ight and /mut ; and, on fome other occafion, 
may offer my ideas more at length on this fubjeét. 

4- I cannot fuppofe that bees are unfavourable to the growth 
of any plant ; and I know that they are very ufeful in difperfing 
the farrina, in all hermaphrodite flowers, and tranfporting it from 
male to female, on androgineous plants placed in hot-houfes, me- 
lon-frames, &c. and on which the wind cannot aé&, in facilitating 
that object, with the fame effeét as in the open air. 

5- Dry, hot feafons, are generally moft productive of the aca- 
Tus, cocus, maggot, ant, &c.; and wet ones of the grub, flug, fnails, 
&c. It might be difficult to fay what precautions are to be taken 
againft them; but every one who has his own intereft at heart 
ought to be indefatigable in repelling their attacks. 

6. I don’t know that the fmell of any plant, in its natural 
growing ftate, is deffruéive of infeéts ; but there are feveral plants 
which are, when dried and reduced to powder, or when burnt near 
to certain infeéts ; and thefe are, tobacco, hemlock, afaphedita, 
rue, wormwood, henbanc, &c. 

7. The pine-apple brought that fpecies of infect, called the 
pine-bug, which, however, I have never feen on any other plant, 
although placed in its immediate vicinity. I believe, another f{pe- 
cies of that infeét, called the brown-feale, or orange-bug, was 
brought with the orange-tree ; but it is now found on many other 
ftove and green-houfe plants. I have never feen any of them on 
native plants. 

8. In very many inftances ; foe feveral kinds of infeéts, I have 
found fumigation effectual, particularly for all kinds of the aphis. 

g. It will deftroy fome tender kinds, as the aphis, thrips, &c. 
but the procefs is eafier by a fumigation of tobacco, and alfo more 
certain. On the whole, it feems rather to retard the progrefs of, 
than deftroy infects ; and it produces unfalutary effects on vegeta- 
tion by its aftringency, if too freely applied. I have never, how- 
ever, tried it for infeéts in the foil. 

10. In fo far as they difturb the roots of eftablifhed, and difplace 
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thofe of infant plants. ‘They may be deftroyed by trapping, &c. 
See anfwer to queftion 1. of this head. 













IX. On the Improvement of Plants, by introducing new Varieties. 





Anf. to Quef. 1. Yes; by fowing them ina richer and better 
prepared foil, and paying all due attention in the culture. 

2. Anfwered above. 

3. Yes; by high cultivation. 

4. Yes; by fupplying them plentifully with water while fwell- 
ing, and {paringly while ripening. 

5- By keeping the foil clear of weeds and all noxious matter, 
ftirring the furface frequently, expofing them freely to the fun 
and air, and defending them from wet while ripening. 


























NOTE. 


Tue Conduétor gratefully acknowledges the obligation confer. 
red on him by the author of the above very fenfible and judicious 
anfwers to the queries on vegetation, &c. inferted in the third 
number of laft volume ; and begs leave to add, that it will afford 
him much fatisfaction to receive further information refpecting 
the caufe of the blight in wheat, and other grains, and the beft 
means of guarding againft it, together with other matters noticed 
in anfwer to the third query of the eighth clafs ; thefe fubjeéts ha- 
ving occafioned much difcuflion among practical agriculturalifts. 

The Conduétor has feen anfwers to the queries in the ninth 
volume of the Bath papers ; and with pleafure gives a preference 
to thofe of his intelligent correfpondent. In faét, they appear to 
be founded upon the folid bafis of obfervation and experience, and 


mutt be perufed by {cientific agriculturalifts with fingular fatis- 
faction. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Anfwers to Queries concerning the Sowing of Wheat in the Spring 
Months, with Queries on the Working of Oxen. 
Sir, 


Ir better anfwers are not fent to the queries offered by your 
correfpondent ALFRED, in laft number, concerning the fowing of 
wheat in the {pring feafon, pleafe accept of the following. 

Q. 1. Whether is there any variety of wheat peculiarly adapt- 
ed for fowing in the fpring feafon?—Anf. A kind of wheat, 
brought, | believe, from Dantzick, was introduced into this coun- 
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try about twenty years ago, which was faid to ripen earlier than 
our ufual varieties of that grain. This kind of wheat was foon 
given up; and, for a great many years back, none but the va- 
rieties commonly cultivated’ have been fown in the {pring feafon. 
Any of thefe will do equally well on rich grounds as if fown in 
the autumn or winter months, providing a dry feed-time can be 
got, and the fucceeding fummer proves warm and temperate. The 
writer of this anfwer has repeatedly reaped crops of wheat fown 
in the month of March, of excellent quality ; but the goodnefs of 
the crop ‘was conftantly regulated by the ¢ircumflances already 
mentioned. 

Q. 2. What is the quantity ufually fown per acre at that time ? 

Anf. It is difficult to. ftate the > quantity nfually fown, becaufe 
this is too often regulated by opinions arbitrary and capricious ; 
but I am clear that a great deal more feed is neceffary than in the 
autumnal or early winter months. My reafon for thinking thick 
fowing neceffary at the period under inquiry proceeds from a be- 
Vief that every moment confumed by the plants, in ftooling or til- 
lering, is fo much loft time in their progrefs to maturity: hence 
the propriety of enabling them to pufh away vigoroufly at the 
ftarting-poft.. Perhaps eighteen pecks, Linlithgow meafure, are 
neceflary for feeding a Scotch acre, in the months of February of 
March. 

Q. 3. Is there any other preparation neceffary than what is 
commonly beftowed ? By preparation I mean pickling the feed. 

Anf. The like preparation is required, and no other, for wheat 
fown in any feafon of the year ; that is to fay, the feed ought to 
be well fprinkled or wetted with ftale urine, which is the moft 
certain of all the pickles in ufe, and afterwards fufficiently dried 
with hot-lime._ If this operation is carefully executed, I venture 
to maintain, that the objeé& of pickling will be completely gained. 

Having thus anfwered the three queries put by Alfred, I am 
entitled to requeft he would favour me with anfwers to the like 
number of queries, which occurred upon reading that part of his 
letter refpecting the working of oxen. 

Query 1. As Alfred works oxen in pairs, pray what extent of 
ground does a pair plough per day with him; or rather, which 
will come to the point at once, how many acres will they plough 
per annum, the ordinary work of the farm being included ? > If they 
are employed to harrow, he will be fo kind as ftate the quantity 
ufually gone over at a yoking ? 

Alfred mentions that he keeps two fets of oxen, , but that they 
go only one yoking each per day, becaufe he has not occafion for 
two cattle-ploughs. 

Query 2. Be fo goad as explain whete the neceflity lies of keep- 
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ing two fets, if it be true that “ each pair might very well 
“ work two yokings, the fame as horfes.” As the adverfaries 
of the ox-fyftem will undoubtebly fay, that the ftatement pre- 
fented corroborates what they have uniformly maintained, viz. 
That oxen cannot be wrought fo many hours in a day as hor- 
fes, and that double numbers, at leaft, are neceflary to carry 
on the like extent of farm-labour, I hope that Alfred will be 
very particular in the anfwer to this query. 

Q. 3. As a pair of horfes are capable of being wrought every 
day the weather permits field-labour to be executed, and in the 
corn-diftriéts are actually employed from five to fix hours per day, 
for five months of the year, and from nine to ten hours per day, 
during the remaining feven months, will Alfred be fo kind as to 
fay whether oxen are capable of undergoing fo much fatigue? or 
rather, whether there is a fingle farmer in the ifland that ufes them 
in that manner ? 

As Alfred. profefles bis willingnefs to furnifh additional infor- 
mation, I truft, that an anfwer, in courfe, to the above plain and 
fimple queftions, will not be wanting. I am, 

Yours, &c. 
Maco. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations on frofted Oats, and a Remedy pointed out for renders 


ing them Nutritious. 
Sir, 


As no fubje& occupies the attention of the prefent age more 
than that of agriculture, and none furely can be of greater utility 
to our prefent condition, I venture, through the channel of the Far- 
mer’s Magazine, an obfervation or two, which, I truft, will not 
perhaps be any way inconfiflent with the defign of its publication. 
I mean to ftate a few fats and circumftances, and leave it to others 
more capable to found upon them fuch theory, or adopt fuch prac- 
tice, as may feem deducible therefrom. 

The general idea among the farmers in the Lothians, and I may 
fay in every level country, is, that, in cafe of fuch frofts as oc- 
curred during the laft harveft, all the oats in the high lands muft 
be rendered ufelefs for fowing in the approaching {pring ; and the 
higher the fituation, the worfe. This, in fact, is a wrong idea ; 
for it always happens, that though the corn in the valleys, in the 
hilly countries, at a diftance from the fea, may fuffer by thefe early 
frofts, the crops on the fummit, and, to a certain elevation, on the 
ides of each hill, remain perfeétly fafe ; and fo certain is the fact, 
G2 that 
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that it is the conftant practice of fome farmers, in hilly countries, 
to plant their potatoes, and any delicate crop, on the greateft alti- 
tude their fituation can afford. 

I am indeed no philofopher, and leave the inveftigation of the 
caufe of fuch a phenomenon to thofe who are capable of it. But 
it appears that the height to which the froft extends on the fides 
of the mountains is exa¢tly conformable to the elevation of the 
hoar-froft, or rhind, which floats all round the bafis of the hills. 
This hoar-froft, however pernicious to vegetation, when feen from 
a high hill-top in a September morning, affords a moft enchanting 
profpe&. The effulgent rays of the fun, to which it very foon 
yields, makes this exhalation appear like a boundlefs ocean adorn- 
ed with a rich and endlefs variety of green iflands, as it were, emer- 
ging from the waters. Every vegetable, loaded with pearly drops, 
joins in heightening the luftre of the fun-beams, and their own na- 
tural verdure; while the ice, diffolving on every tree and fhrub, 
diftils like the dew on the tender grafs. If we add to this feene 
the melody of the groves, where the feathered fongfters warble 
forth their unaffected notes from every fpray, it will finifh the 
picture of a rural fcene, which cannot be exceeded. 

This kind of froft, which ‘arifes from the lakes, marfhes, and 
moifture of the furface, feldom afcends to a great height ; and it 
would feem, that the later and more intenfe frofts defcend from 
the atmtofphere, and are more fevere on the mountain-tops, where 
their effeéts begin. I had fome accidental communications on this 
fubje& with a very active and intelligent farmer, on Galla-water, 
who declares, that what I have above ftated is perfeétly confiftent 
with his knowledge and practice ; that he feldom can fave his po- 
tatoes without the above-mentioned expedient ; and that his oats, 
in fuch a fituation, will in general be found fit for feed. No cir- 
cumftance aéts more forcibly againft the comfort of the poor 
than that alarm which caufes a very general demand for feed-oats 
upon the low-lands, and this fubjeét is therefore furely worthy the 
attention of the hill-farmers. It is true, the oats they do not ufe 
for feed muft come to market in the form of meal, but they muft 
be but a poor fubftitute for the fine ones they thus withdraw from 
that market. 

It is certainly not the intereft of a Lothian farmer to harp upon 
this fring ; as every circumftance, which tends to create a demand 
for feed-corn to the later counties, muft be direé#/y for his intereft. 
But he has narrow and felfith views, who is incapable of deploring 
the fufferings of a whole community, or who can rejoice at the 
preponderance of his own intereft, when thrown into the oppofite 
{cale ? 

The fecond obfervation I would make (and it is equally fup- 
ported 
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ported by practice) is, that even when oats are damaged by froft, 
fo as to be unfit for any purpofe, they can, by means of certain 
fimple correétives, be rendered good and wholefome food for 
horfes. 

The farmer, above alluded to, has been long in the prattice of 
feeding horfes with frofted oats ; which, without having their bad 
qualities corrected, are always found extremely prejudicial to the 
health of that valuable animal. His method of doing this is, to 
boil one firlot of oats with half a pound of common falt, and four 
ounces of faltpetre, or any quantity with the fame proportion. 
This effectually reftores their nutritive qualities, and renders them 
perfectly fit for every purpofe in the way of feeding any animal. 
By this excellent method, a confiderable quantity of oats, which 
were otherwife completely ufelefs, are brought in to ferve a moft 
eflential and valuable purpofe, and thereby increafe, in no incon- 
fiderable degree, the food of the poor. 

That the above faéts might be fully eftablithed, to the fatisfac- 
tion of all concerned, they have only to afcertain them by experi- 
ments; and, indeed, who can be blamed for diicrediting fuch an 
apparent abfurdity, that, to fecure vegetables from froft, it is ne- 
ceflary to plant them on the top of a hill? Or, that oats damaged 
by froft, can by any means be reftored to a wholefome and found 
condition, and rendered fit for the food of animals? The opera 
tions of nature, however feemingly inconfiftent with one another, 
are all conneéted with fixed caufes, which are more or lefs difficult 
to explore. Indeed, there are myfteries in nature which philofo- 
phy cannot elucidate, and feeming contradictions which reafon 
cannot obviate; but the eflential part of the above lies within 
reach of every capacity ; for attention and obfervation are the 
means of difcovering their truth. 

Concerning the origin of potatoe-oats, my correfpondent fays, 
they are native feeds of South America, imported a few years ago 
into, this country, by a perfon with whom he is well acquainted. 
This perfon, it feems, had curiofity fufficient to induce him to re- 
queft of his fou (I think it was) to hand him occafionally any plant 
or feed which might be confidered any way fingular in its pro- 
perties: Accordin»ly, in one package, confifting of potatoes, &e. 
was a {mall parcel of thefe American oats, about as many as might 
fill an ordinary fouff-box. From this fmall original importation, 
and from the cireumftance of their having been in a potatoe pack- 
age, {prung the oats which now go under that name. He thinks 
they are already very much mixed or degenerate, and promifes to 
prefent, in Faddington market, a few bolls of the genuine ones, from 
the county into which they were firft brought. It is his opinion, 
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that, in a very fhort time, their price will be only in proportion to 
the additional quantity of meal they are capable of producing. 
Tam aware that the public have a fort of right to expeét the au- 
thor’s name in the cafe of fuch communications, and even that of 
his corre{pondent, which is perhaps ftill more effential. But the 
latter I have not obtained the liberty of doing, and as to the for- 
mer, though I hate to cloke falfehood, it mutt for the prefent be 
Eaft Lothian, Fan. 1. 
1803. 
P. S. If I have in any degree mis-ftated the article relative to 
the origin of potatoe-oats (having received it only in a verbal 
communication ), I hope my informant, or fome perfon equally ac- 
quainted with the matter, will kindly correct the miftake in fome 
of your fucceeding numbers. 


URBANUS. 


REMARKS BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Waerner the hiftory offered by Urbanus of the potatoe-oat be 
correct or incorreét, is a matter of little importance, for the va- 
riety fo diftinguifhed is univerfally recognized as the beft kind of 
oats for good foils ; ; but whether they can be fown with equal ad- 
vantage upon inferior foils, is not fo clearly eftablifhed. There 
can be no doubt but that their real value above other oats will in 
a little time be regulated by the extra quantity of meal produced ; 
and we believe that, in all the diftri€ts where they are extenfively 
fown, this criterion is already eftablifhed.. We thall be extremely 
happy to fee the parcel of pure feed, which is intended to be fhown 
in Haddington market, though we are not of opinion that thofe 
hitherto fown have in ‘any great degree degenerated. 

What our correfpondent ftates re{peéting the confequences of 
froft to oats in different fituations is perfeétly correé, and was in 
fubitance noticed by our Tweedale reporter in laft number. We 
can bear mapas ‘that froft will not hurt oats, or any kind of 
grain, if wind prevails about the time when the fun rifes, or foon 
afterwards ; though, if carried off by a hot fun, great danger to the 
plants is the neceflary confequence. A fouthern expofure, in 
fuch cafes, is always attended with greater danger than a northern 
one, and the higheft fituations are lefs endangered than fuch as are 
below them, becaufe the effeéts of the air are fooner felt in the 
one fituation than in the other. 

With refpeét to the mode of correéting frofted oats, fo as they 
may prove nutritious to horfes, we muft confefs that this is the 
fir{t time it has reached us, and we have not had occafion, in the 
courfe of our expudice, to try any fuch practice. We, however, 
recommend it to the notice of our readers in thofe counties where 
the froft confefledly proved injurious laft autumn, and will be 
glad 
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glad to learn the refult of fuch trials as may be made to afcertain 
the fact. 

Our correfpondent will excufe us for changing his fignature, 
another gentleman having previoufly foreftalled the one he had 
adopted. We ihall be glad to hear from him often. N. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Difeafes to which young Calves are expofed. 
Sir, 


THERE is a fubjeét of the utmoft confequence in the prefent 
ftate of the country which, while it merits the greateft attention, 
{ have never yet feen difcafled, nor even noticed in your ufeful 
publication. ‘The fubjeé I allude to is, The difeafes to which very 
young calves are liable. When butcher-meat is at fuch an exor- 
bitant price, and that price is faid to arife from the fcarcity of the 
ftock, every mean ought to be ufed to increafe the quantity, in 
order that the pricé may be brought within the reach of the ge- 
neral body of the people, which at prefent it is not; and this can 
only be effeéted by endeavouring to preferve as many calves as 
poflible, till the deficiencies of 1799 and 1800 are made up. 

It is well known im every breeding country, at leaft it is fo 
where I live, that a great many calves die every year of an un- 
known difeafe with which they are infected very fhortly after 
their birth. The common name which this difeafe receives with 
us is the cords; and while its fatal and widely-extended eiteéts are 
the fubjeé of juft regret, the difeafe itfelf is looked upon as in- 
curable, and no pains are taken to inveftigate its nature, caufes, 
and fymptoms, and no prefcription fuggefte ed as a cure or preven. 
tative. “Whatever be its nature, this difeafe is exceedingly dan- 
gerous, and foextremely rapid (terminating frequently in a might’ s 
time), that all means of relief are commonly ufelefs before even it 
is obferved. 

I do not, by any means, pretend to be qualified to difcufs this 
fubje&t in the manner its importance requires : all that I fhall 
therefore attempt is to ftate a few faéts which have fallen within 
my own obfervation, and from thefe to fuggeft fome hints for the 
confideration of others of more experience ; hoping that experien- 
ced breeders, and all others who wilh well to the intereft and prof- 
perity of their country, may be induced to take this fubje& into 
their ferious confideration. 

Almoft all calves that I have feen, who are faid to have died of 
the cords, appear, when they are opened up, exceedingly red, and 
the {mall leaders or ligaments are confiderably fwelled, and have 
fome 
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fome kind of refemblance to ftrings pafling through the internal 
parts, from which probably the difeafe has its name. Every 
fymptom indicates a confiderable degree of plethora, if not a very 
high degree of inflammation. 

I have commonly -obferved- that calves are moft liable to be af= 
fected during the. firft days or weeks after they are:calved. If 
they outlive five or fix weeks, they are feldom in any danger. 

Calves that fuck their mothers, I believe it will be found, are 
not fo liable to the difeafe as thofe who are fed*by the hand. 

The greateft number of calves who fall a facrifice to this dif- 
ele, if uot the whole of them, aresthofe;who ate 'clofe coutined 
to the houfe from theig: birth,-without ever beiigt expofed to the 
free open air without doors. It.is-arwelbkhown fact, that calves 
who are dropt without, and remain in the fields, are in little or no 
danger. Cows that are laid on to graze for beef frequently turn 
out to be in calf; and it is To -uncommortiing to fee them 
drop their calves in the middle of froft and fnow, and yet thefe 
young creatures, if they can only once vet to their feet, without being 
frozen to the ground, are hearty and well. Calves, lambs, and 
foals, require exercife and freth’ air, and* nature direéts them to 
take a great deal. It is aftonifhing to fee with what force and 
vigour (particularly the calf), and, how long, they-will run. I 
have often beheld them with admiration, while 1 was*ifi pain for fear 
of fome pending mifchief. But this free, unconftrained, and fevere 
exercife without doors feems to be the very thing that-makes them 
thrive, and to be neceflary to their-very extitence. 

Such are fome of the facts relating to this diforder which have 
come under my obfervation, and, if they apply generally, they 
would feem to lead us not only to its caufe, but to its prevention. 

The diforder feems to proceed from plethora terminating in 
fomething of an inflammatory nature, and.to be increafed, if not 
occafsoned by confinement, and want of full and freevexércife in the 
open air. Whatever plan, then, is adopted which tends to counter- 
act and diminifh fuch plethofa, and to eontribute to’fuch exer- 
cife, will operate-as a preventative to the diforder. And, with 
this view, would it not be prudent to turn out calves as foon as 
poflible after they are calved, and let them run about a few 
hours every day? But as either the weather, or fome other cir- 
cumftances, may not permit this in every cafe to be done, might 
it not be adopted as a fubititute, to take a little blood from them 
every week: for a thort period of time? I only throw out thefe 
hints for better information, and will be very glad to fee the fubje& 
followed up, through the channel of your magazine, by fome perfon 
of more judgment and experience than I can pretend to. I am, 
&e, W. D. 
NOTE 
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Note by the Condufior. 


We have repeatedly noticed a fimilar diforder to the one de- 
{cribed by our correfpondent, which proved fatal to calves even 
when they were not confined. This inclines us to believe, that 
the remedy he fuggefts, viz. tating a little blood frequently from 
them, is the moft effe&tual preventive of the mortality which of- 
ten prevails among this defcription of young cattle. To be fure, if 
they are intended to be fattened fpeedily, confinement is neceffary; 
but this does not prevent the application of the lancet, which in 
our opinion is the only effectual remedy. 


N, 
—EoEeeen eee 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Obfervations on Tythes. 


* Let us cut off thefe legal bars 
“ Which erufh the culture of our fruitful Ifle. 
“ Were they removed, unbounded wealth would flow; 
“ Our waftes would then with varied produce fmile, 
“ And England foon a fecond Eden prove.” 


Sir, 


To fuperficial minds it often appears furprifing, that the art of 
agriculture, which has been practifed, by fuch a great number of 
people, from the earlieft ages, fhould not long ere now have at- 
tained to fomething like perfection. A perfon, however, who 
reflects coolly upon the fubjeét, will be at no lofs to afcertain the 
caufes which have obftruéted its progrefs. He will difcover that, 
befides local and particular obftruétions, the very laws of many 
countries are hoftile to improvement ; and that to thefe legal ob- 
ftacles may be added numerous other impediments flowing from 
the fyftem of conneétion anciently eftablifhed, and in numberlefs 
inftances ftill preferved, betwixt the proprietors of the foil and 
thofe appointed to cultivate it. 

In this part of the ifland, it is with real pleafure I remark, that 
improvement is not retarded by legal obftacles, and in few cafes 
by an improper fyftem of connection betwixt landholders and te- 
nants. I wifh I could fay as much in favour of the agriculture 
of our fouthern brethren ; but forry I am that facts will not 
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warrant me. There, as if it was intended to place the hufban- 
dry of both nations upon fomething like an equal footing, every — 
eftablifhed abufe is retained with aftonifhing pertinacity ; and 
the deficiency of our climate, and poverty of our foil, compared 
with theirs, is more than compenfated by the fuperiority of our 
fyftem both legal and conventional. I have fomewhere read, 
that till the occupiers of land are entrufted with as much liberty 
in the management of their. affairs a3 is enjoyed by merchants 
and manufadturers, it is unneceflary to expect that improve. 
ments of any confequence will be made. In North Britain, ges 
nerally fpeaking, we.are as nearly placed in the favourable ftate 
alluded to as circumftances will permit; hence a gradua) pro. 
greffive improvement of the country is regularly going forward ; 
hence the value of landed property is daily increafing; hence 
the condition of the tenantry~is vaftly metiorated:” P with, 
from the bottom of my heart, I could prefent the fame bright 
and flattering picture of Englifh -hufbandry; but a regard to 
truth and juttice will not allow me to go fo far. Except ina 
few diftriéts, agriculture has remained ftationary for a great num- 
ber of years; and under a continuance of eftablifhed fyftems, 
the gift of prophecy is not requiredhto foretel that it may languifh 
and go back, but that little advancement will be made. 

Since the commencement of the Farmer’s Magazine, I muft do 
you the juftice to fay, that repeated attempts have been made to 
explain thefe things in a fatisfactory way. Indeed, the leading 
objeét of your undertaking appears to me highly praife-wor. 
thy. You fupport a liberal fyftem betwixt proprietors and eul- 
tivators of the foil, and have done your part to get abufes entire- 
ly removed. The harveft of reform, however, is a tedious bufi- 
nefs; and long muft the feed be fown before the plant can reach 
maturity. Mankind are very tenacious of fyftems which have 
been handed dewn from their forefathers ; and often, from a re- 
verence more to be refpefted than commended, adhere to them 
after their inutility is almoft univerfally recognifed, : 

Among other grievances which afflict the cultivators of South 
Britain, tythes paid to clergymen, or, what is worfe, to lay im- 
propriators, are none of the leaft, The impolicy of this tax (it 
cannot juftly be called by any other name): you have repeatedly: 
pointed out, though I do not remember of a remedy. being fug-~ 
gefted, either by you, or any of thofe gentlemen who have cor- 
refponded pn the fubjeét. Will you permit me to ftate my 
opinion as to tythes; and to notice a defenee of| this obnoxious 
burthen prefented: in your laft Number ? ’ 

- That tythes.are. a very ancient burthen upon the proprietors 
of landy, the hiftory of different gations fufficiently. proves. . Inis 
not my bufinefs, at this time, to fay on€é word upon the pro- 
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priety of this tax, when originally eftablithed. Perhaps it was 
then neceflary and expedient, money being a fcarée article, and 
payments in kind generally reforted to, in order that the defi- 
ciency of what we now call a circulating medium might be fup- 
plied. I thall therefore confine my enquiry concerning tythes to 
the period of the Reformation, when the Englifh feparated from 
the Remifh church; and this period I refort to, fo 4s the nature 
of lay-tythes, and the teem lay‘impropriator, may be more ge- 
erally uhderftood.. > 

. When Henry VIE feparated-from the Church of Rome; he 
laid violent hands on the revenues appertaining to abbacies; mo- 
hafteries, and ether religious houfesin England. Many of theft 
religions houfes poffefied lands to a confiderable extent, and like- 
wile received tythes from jand-in mary parts of the country, which 
were afterwards, at: various times; conveyéd by that arbitrary 
monarch to his favourites and dependents. Hence origitiated lay- 
tythes, which, from good authority it is believed extemd. to the 
fourth part of the Englithtérritory. Hence lay-impropriators are 
eithér the defcendents of thole to whom Henry VII. conveyed 
the tythes of religions houfesy or perfons who poflefs them by 
tight of purchafes' . 

lf I am not miftaken, tythes, fo fat from being then viewed 
as a facred right, weres after the feparation from Rome, collected 
in confequence of: an act of the legiflature fpecially enacted for 
that purpofe. This, I cheerfully concede, gives a juft and lawful 
right to colleét them, -but certainly does not réftrain the legifla- 
ture from making:new Jaws; ¢ither fo regulate the collection, or 
even to commute the taxaltegether. I fupport the abftract right, 
becaufe it is agreeable tothe laws of the country; but if it can 
be fhown that the prefent mode of putting the right in execution is 
detrimental to the public welfare, then, | apprehend, it naturally 
follows that the welfare of the public requites fuch regulations 
to be: made as will annihilate:the grievance. 

Having now faid a few words concerning tythes, as fettled at 
the reformation, and acknowledged that they are at this time ‘col- 
lected. by legal-authority, L proceed to thew in what refpects the 
exaction operates as‘an impediment to improvement. 

It has long been received as an axiom, that every tax, which 
operates with greater fevcrity apon the -indwftrious. than the 
floven, muft,-in principle, be a bad one. ‘I'ythes operate precifely 
in this manner: If a farmer allows his land to lie wafte, he pays 
little or rather no tythe: if be cultivates it imperfectly, his thare 
of the burthen is not much encreafed ; but, if he plows, drains, 
and manures his wafte land, or introduces a more perfect fyftem 
of cultivation on his arable land, then inftantly his payment is 
do bled, tripled, and even quadrupled. For doing what, ia 
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faét, deferves a public reward, an additional payment is impofed 
on him, and this paywent is at all events certain, when the profits 
of the undertaking are contingent and hazardous. This is not 
declamation, but a fober ftatement of faéts. Surely then fuch a 
fyftem muft be confidered as holding out a great obftacle to im- 
provements, If farmers poffefs common fenfe, or have any re- 
gard to their own intereft (which your correfpondent, to be after 
noticed, feems to confider as fynonimous) then afiuredly they 
will be cautious how they embark in improvements, which muft 
at all events prove beneficial to others, without any moral cer- 
tainty of benefiting themfelves. ‘Lythe is a handfome profit 
when wafte land is cultivated: the natural value of the ground 
is trifling, but the expences laid out in rendering it arable are 
confiderable. Tythe is of courfe drawn, not only from the land, 
but alfo out of the whole expences incurred in improving it, 
which, in numberlefs inftances, far exceed the original worth of 
the property, 

Tythe, though apparently an equal tax, is in reality more un- 
equal than any tax yet devifed, On poor foils, the tenth of the 
crop, though nominally exigible, upon the fame ratio, is more 
feverely felt by the poffeffor than when paid from good foils. To 
you, who pnqueftionably have ftudied the fubjeét, an explana- 
tion may be fuperfluous ; but to others, who are not fo verfant in 
political oeconomy, it cannot be improper to elucidate an opinion 
which, I confefs, has at firft fight a paradoxical appearance. 

All poor foils, like Jand in its nataral ftate, require confider- 
able outlays before they can be rendered comparatively fertile and 
productive. Ido not hazard much when I maintain, that five 
quarters per acre will be gained at lefs expence upon rich loams 
and clays than three quarters per acre from thin clay and moor 
ifh foils. ‘Thefe inferior foils require more manure, more labour, 
as much, if not more, feed than {foils of the firft defcription, con- 
fequently the difpofeable balance, from which tythe muft be 
paid, is out of all bounds diminifhed, In the one cafe, tythe will 
amount to about 17 fer cent. on the difpofeable produce, where- 
as, in the other, it will be found not leis than 32 per cent. a dif- 
ference which few people ever troubled themfelves to calculate.’ 
As Iwith to. make myfelf perfectly underftood, I fubjoin a few 
figures in illuftration of the argument, ~~ 
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Take the crop on a rich field of loam or clay at five quarters 
acre on an average, inde - 5 qrs. o buth. 
Deduct feed, on an average of grains, 4 bufh. 

corn for working ftock ~ 6% 

ditto for farm fervants 3 

ditto for incidental. expences, 
fuch as: harveft work, tear: 
and wear,.é&c. - 4 


2 1 2-1 


which leaves a difpofeable. balance of two quarters feven buthels 
per acre, as a fund from which tythe can be paid ; but as the whole 
crop is tytheable,, the amount thereof is four buthels, or nearly 
17 per cent. on the.difpofeable produce... 

Take the crop.on thin clay, or. moorifh foil, at three-quarters 
on an average, inde . 3 qrs. 

? Deduét feed. , . ~ 4 buth. 

.9.» Herfe corn. . 6 
Farm fervants 3 
Incidentals 3 

ow af 


I 
which leaves a difpofeable balance of one quarter per acre as 4 


fund from which tythe can be paid. The tythe of three quar 
ters is two buthels, two pecks, or thereby, or nearly 32 per cent, 
on the difpofeable produce; though, in the laft cafe, i have fat~ 
ed the incidental expences at one buthel per acre lefs than in the 
ather, which, where good management is practifed, may be a 
queftionable circumftance, 

Thus it appears, that the pofleffor of a good foil, who raifes 
five quarters per acre, pays tythe, when it is collected in kind, 
at the rate of 17 per cent. of the grain remaining on hand, after 
the expences of working the fame are defrayed ; while the pof- 
feffor of inferior foils, who raifes three quarters per acre, pays at 
the rate of 32 per cent. though the tax, at firft fight, is precife- 
ly the fame in both cafes. After this ftatement, which, it is 
prelumed, as a general illuftration, will not be found far from 
the truth, can it excite furprife, that wafte lands and inferior 
foils remain unimproved among our fouthern neighbours ? 

I might now fhow in what refpect tythes prevent the cultiva~ 
tion of wafte lands, were I not fully fenfible that few people are 
{9 ignorant as to deny the truth of this propofition. Indeed, to 
attack tythes merely upon account of their confequences, js little 
better than attacking a man of ftraw, who is incapable of mak- 
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ing the flighteft defence. It is riot concerning their utility or 
expediency that economifts difpute. Upon this point almoft 
every one is agreed who has inveftigated the bufineis. The dif. 
ference which prevails arifes entirely from: the difficulty of mak- 
ing a juft arrangement, where fo many interefts are concerned. 
If tythes, however, prevent the improvement of the country, or, 
in other words, occafion the national tock to be lefs than it 
would be if they ceafed to operate, every friend to his country 
will join me in declaring, that a remedy ought to be fought 
after ; nay, even if a ftropg meafure is neceffary to remove fuch 
an extenfive evil, that it is an incumbent duty upon the govern- 
ment of the country toput fuch in éxccution.— Salus populi /u- 
len. : 

After having fully conceded the right of impropriators, it can- 
not be fuppofed, that, in propofing a comiriutation of tythes, I 
am in the fmalleft manmer hoftile to their interefts. «My ideas 
are, that fuch holders are entitled to a full compenfation, if the 
tax was to be abolifheds anid Iam clear, that it is fortheir real 
intereft that an adjuftment fhould be made. The atepfoduftive 
ftate of fuch an extenfive portion of the natiowal property does 
not ferve them; nor is it practicable to collect» the full galue of 
tythes were laws multiplied at infinitum, 

I am convinced, that it is the difficulty, not the inexpediency, 
of a commutation, which has hitherto prevented fuch a falutary 
meafure from. being enaéted. It has beea propofed to value all 
the tythes prefently paid, and to make that valuation the rule 
of payment in all time coming; but to this it is objeéted, 
that no regard is thereby paid to the gradual depreciation of 
money, confequently that the real value of the payment might 
be annually diminithed. The plan. eftablifhed in Scotland has 
been alfo recommended ; but, though this would effectually re- 
move-the evil, yet, as the right of impropriators is now better 
fecured than in Charles I’s. days, it is evident that fuch a plan 
ftands little chance of being adopted. Again, a corn rent has 
been propofed by feveral people, and by others, that a certain 
part of all tytheable land fhould be fet apart, in lieu of ar an- 
nual payment. ‘To both thele modes-of adjuftment, ftrong, and, 
in my opinion, valid objections may be offered. Corn is bat an 
awkward article for clergymen to deal in ; and, at any rate, fuch 
amode of payment could not apply to pafture and wafte land. 
Befides,. it would open a door for conftant {quabbling about the 
quality of the article delivered. ‘The other mode of adjuftment, 
giving land in lieu of tythe, would, fo far as the clergy are con~ 
cerned, be ftill worfe in a national view. It would put fuch a 
quantity of land in 3 ftate of mortmain as would inevitably = 
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From all thefe confiderations, it appears to me, that no me- 
thed can be devifed for regulating tythes fufficient to remove 
the evils attendant upon the prefeat fyftem, and fecure fo effec- 
tually the intereft of all parties, as a general law fixing a pay- 
ment in money, according to the rentals of the land from whence 
tythes are exigible. Such a plan carried into execution would 
do away the complaint, that tythes obftruct improvement. It 
would allow the proprietor to receive full value of his company 
concern ; it fecures the tythe-holder in his thare of the property, 
as afcertaiped by the legiflature; and prevents the farmer from 
being deprived of the benefits flowing from fuch meliorations as 
he may have made on the land he occupies. 

I am at a lofs to difcover any objeftions that can be made te 
the principles of this adjuftment, though aware that, in applyi 
the principle to practice, 3 diverfity of opinions may prevail ha 
pecting the ratio of payment to be fubftituted ; but with a full 
confideration of the queftion before me, I humbly fuggefi the fol- 
lowing outlines of an adjuftment that would promote the public 
welfare, and fecure the intereft of every individual concerned in 
the collection or payment of tythes. J propofe that the whole 
land in England fhall be arranged into three claffes ; 1. Old Ara- 
ble, 2» Pafture, 3. Wafte. The firft clafs under the prefent fyf- 
tem pays almoft the whole tythes that are collected, therefore, 
any permanent regulation ought in juftice to be higher upon this 
than the other two claffes, even holding the different values in 
view. The fecond clafs is, in nine inttances out of ten, kept from 
convertible hufbandry, to efcape the burthen of tythe; and the 
laft, except in a few cates, does not yield produce from which 
tythe can be exacted. Under thefe circumftances, it would be 
unreafonable to demand a commutation upon the fame ratio, from 
thefe different claffes, though it is fair that each of them fhould 
bear a reafonable proportion, 

The Scotch law declares, that one-fifth of the free rental fhould 
be held, as equal to the tythe of land. This principle, though evi- 
dently a fallacious one, has the merit of being clear and diftiné, 
which is a neceflary quality in every public meafure. The fifth 
of the rental ia all cafes, like the tenth of the produce, mutt o- 
perate very differently in different fituations, but fil! not to the 
fame extent, when the rental only is affedted, and ftock in trade 
and perfonal. abilities are exenapted. 

I fhall therefore take the Scotch law as the bafis of the pro- 
pofed adjuftment, and recommend that one-fixth of the reatal 
of land, prefently in an arable ftate, fhould be fet apart ia lieu of 
tythe in all time ceming ; andthat where Snes or graffums are 
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paid, the tythe holder fhould have a claim for the fame propor- 
tion of all fuch fines or graffums levied by proprietors. This fhare 
of rental to iricreafe or diminifh as rents increafed or diminifhed, 
which obviates every objection hitherto offered againft a commu- 
tation in money ; allows the tythe-holder a due fhare of every e- 
molument that might arife from the encreafing profperity of the 
country ; and prevents him from fuffering a lofs in cafe money 
fhould fall in value, as has hitherto happened. 

Thofe who are acquainted with the ancient Scottifh tythe fyf- 
tem, will at once perceive, that though I have taken it as the ba- 
fis of my plan, yet I have deviated a little from it in the rate of 
commutation. The proportion in Scotland is one-fifth of the 
rent, but I have ftated one-fixth as an equitable payment. It is 
well known, that in Scotch valuations, deductions are conftantly 
made for improvements, and that in faét tythe, even at the time 
of valuation, feldom exceeds one-fixth of the real rental. Be- 
fides, under the propofed adjuftment, the proprietor has a fair 
claim to an eafe or deduction, upon account of future improve- 
ments, from which the tythe-holder would conftantly reap profit 
without being fubjected to any expence. 

If we may fuppofe that the average rent of arable land in Eng- 
land, fubjeét to tythe, is 25 fhillings per acre, and that it would 
be worth 30 fhillings when exonerated, then the fum payable 
to the tythe-holder would under this fuppofition amount to 5 
fhillings per acre, fo long as the fcale of rent remained on its pre- 
fent footing. If rent increafed, fo would the tythe duty increafe ; 
the intereft of all the parties would go hand in hand ; and, while 
the obftacle to improvement would be removed, which is the 
chief obje€t intended, fecurity would be gained by all concern- 
ed for enjoying the full advantage of their feparate rights. 

The fecond clafs of land is the old paftures. The introduc- 
tion of convertible hufbandry, the main fource of tythes, is effeo- 
tually prevented upon land of this defcription; and as, without 
convertible hufbandry, few tythes can be colleéted, it muft ap- 
pear reafonable that a different bafis fhould be afflumed when 
treating of the rate to be paid in lieu of tythe under fuch cir. 
cumftances. Perhaps one-tenth of the rent is too much to be 
levied upon fuch lands. Iam clear it ought not to be higher ; 
and when the general richnefs of the old paftures is confidered, 
it feems probable that a tenth here will be equal to a fixth of 
the rent of old arable land. - This rate I propofe fhould continue 
in all time coming, whether convertible hufbandry is, or is not; 
introduced. 

The laft clafs is the wafte lands. Here it is obvious, that 
tythe from fuch lands depends entirely upon the nature and ex 
tent of the improvements that are mace, for, in their natural 
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ftate, the tytheable produce is very limited. As it is perhaps 
upon lands prefently characterifed as waftes that the greateft ar- 
tificial improvements would be made, it is abfolutely neceflary 
that the rate of: payment fhould nominally be much lower than 
{pecified with regard to the other two clafles ; though I have no 
doubt but that in reality the greateft increafe of tythe would 
arife in this clafs. I propofe, therefore, that one fifteenth of the 
rent fhould be confidered as a full compenfation for tythe upon 
all lands of this defcription. Perhaps many people may view 
this as too high a compenfation; but when it is confidered that 
rent, at the outfetting,, when improvements are making, muft of 
courfe be very low, and that it cannot rife till a degree of perfect 
culture is eftablifhed, I entertain a hope that the rate propofed 
will be viewed as equitable and reafonable. 

Thus I have briefly ftated the rough outlines of a plan for re- 
moving an important agricultural grievance; and there cannot be 
a doubt entertained, but that the public intereft, as well as that 
of individuals, would be materially advanced were fuch a plan 
carried into execution. The public would be benefited by a ge- 
neral introduction of convertible hufbandry, and by the culture 
of that large portion of the ifland, which, to the fhame of our 
government, is fuffered to remain almoft in a non-produttive 
ftate: The landed proprietor would receive the full value of his 
property, as a removal of tythes would inftantly occafion con- 
vertible hufbandry to be generally diffeminated, and be the fore- 
runner of a great rife of rent: The tythe-holders, whether cler- 
gymen or lay-impropriators, would likewife participate of the 
general advantage. At the outfet, it is probable that the amount 
of tythes would exceed, at leaft it would be equal to, the tax 
in kind, or the money prefently levied in lieu of it, while all 
the drudgery, all the ill will: which inevitably fall to the lot 
of the collector, would be avoided. As to the farmers, they 
would moft likely gain more than the proprietors, or tythe- 
holders, by the eftablifhment of fuch a commutation. ‘They 
would be free of arbitrary exactions levied in direct proportion to 
the extent of their merits and abilities. When improvements 
were made, they would be fecured from the interpofition of a 
third perfon; and rent being fixed, no demand for a fhare of 
profits could be made, during the currency of a leafe, by any 
perfon whatever. 7 

In order that a commutation of tythes, fo devoutedly to be 
withed, might be carried into execution, all that feems neceflary, 
in the firft inftance, is an act of the legiilature to afcertain the 
bafis upon which the commutation is to be made. Under the 

. fuppofition that a plan, fuch as I have taken the liberty to, offer, 
_ is juft and equitable, the act fhould direét that a commiflien fo 
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each county fhould be granted, with power to name fub-com- 
miffions for each parifh, by whom the whole lands therein fitu- 
ated fhould be claffed. ‘The county commiffioners to review 
and anvend the parochial reports where neceflary; and, being 
made up, they fhould be regiftered in the county records as a 
rule of payment in all time coming. 

Tt may perhaps be expedient to allow proprietors of land the 
alternative of accepting a commutation or not, but having once 
taken the benefit thereof, no change to be allowed afterwards. 
Where a modus has been legally fettled, or is fupported by pre- 
fcription, the act ought not to include fuch cafes, the object in 
view being already obtained. 

In thefe outlines I make no reference to a fale of tythes, but 
leave proprietors on both fides to make arrangements, as may 
be done in other cafes with any branch of private property. 
Whether fales take place or not, is a circumftance unconnetted 
with the public good ; for if tythes are conftiruted a rent charge 
upon permanent principles, it does not matter to whom they be- 
long. 

Having taken up fo much of your time, I fhall confine my 
remarks on Mr T. §.’s defence of tythes, vol. 3. page 421, with- 
in narrow bounds. Indeed, the manner in which I have con- 
fidered the fubje&t, has neceflarily occafioned me to foreftal fe- 
veral argume.tts very applicable to the paper now to be noticed, 

Mr T. 5S. fets out with obferving, that ‘the general ftrain of 
your Magazine is inimical to tythes,’ and that ¢ to him the fub- 
ject feems to be very imperfeétly underftood.’ Could he expect 
that a burden which no man acquainted with the circum- 
ftances, unlefs perfonally interefted, will fanétion with his 
fupport, would be countenanced by the conduttors of a work, 
the leading objeét of which is to promote improvements ? That 
the fubjeét is imperfectly underitcod I readily acknowledge ; per- 
haps a ftriking proof of this circumftance may be found in the 
very letter now under confideration. Allow me to fay, that your 
correfpondent, notwithftanding the candid drefs in which his ar- 
guments are cloathed, feems very little acquainted with the na- 
ture and extent of tythes. You did right, however, in giving 
the defence a place, as the infertion ferved to difplay the weak- 
nefs of the caufe, Truth can never fuffer by the effect of en- 
guiry ; and the more that this, or any fubjeét, is inveftigated, the 
greater light will be thrown on ¢ all its bearings’ and confequences. 

In the defence of tythes, a good deal of extraneous matter is 
introduced; and it is even hinted, that our admirable conftitu- 
tion ftands a chance of being overturned if tythes are meddled 
with. Were I to notice thefe things, or merely to reafon upon 
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them, [ might ftate, that the commutation already eftablifhed in 
North Britain proves that fuch a meafure may be accomplifhed 
without the injury apprehended. I havea higher opinion of your 
correfpondent’s good fenfe than to fuppofe he really labours 
under fuch apprehenfions. ‘Tythes, it is plain, may be commut- 
ed with as much facility as the duty On tea was converted into a 
window-tax, or, as more recently happened, when the coal-tax 
was changed for an additional duty on fpirits. The Britith Le- 
giflature have, in many inftances, (and certainly fuch a power is 
the inherent right of every government) interfered with private 
property. I might quote the jurifdiétion a&t, which is exaétly in 
point, nay, every canal, road, or harbour bill, that ever paffed, 
will bear me out : but what need is there for any argument at all}, 
fince we all feelingly remember an aét lately paffed, which, if it 
had not been repealed, would, in a given number of years, ac- 
cording to circumflances, have cut deep into the property of both 
land holders and tythe-holders. Confider thefe things, and fay 
whether the regulation of tythes would trench more upon the {a- 
cred rights of individuals than the inftances of legiflative power 
that I have quoted. 

The caufe why the owners of tythes are alarmed, when the fub- 
je&t of commutation is mentioned, proceeds from an apprehen- 
fion that the difcuffion may be fatal to their interefts. Your 
correfpondent ftates their right to the tenth of the produce, or 
to the fifth of the foil, to be’as flrong as that of landholders to 
the remainder. I prefume he is here in an error. It was never 
underftood that an annuitant, or a fervant, whofe annuity or 
wages were paid out of the rents or produce of an eflate, had 
any right at all to the efiate itfelf, but that their claim upon the 
premifies ceafed the moment that fuch annuity or wages were 
paid. In the bufinefs of tythes, lay-impropriators may fairly be 
confidered in the light of annuitants, and clergymen as fervants 
who undertake to perform fuch and fuch work upon certain con- 
ditions. The lay-impropriator, like other annuitants, receives 
his annual payment without difcharging any duties. ‘The cler- 
gyman, on the contrary, renders a return for his ftipend or 
wages ; and it is prefumed, that if he fails in rendering this re- 
turn, he could not legally claim the emoluments. 

If thefe things be a juft reprefentation, what fhall I fay con- 
cerning the alternative held out, whether the property fhould be 
fold for the benefit of the real proprietors, or of thofe who, in the 
cme of Rodondo, may be confidered as a mortgage upon the 
premifles. ‘To fuppofe for a moment fuch an alternative necef- 
fary, is highly ridiculous, The keeneft adverfaries to tythes have 
never 
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never gone farther than pointing out the propriéty of valuing 
them, though no doubt different ideas have prevailed concern- 
ing the bafis of the valuation. Their wifh was to prevent tythes 
from operating as an obftacle to the improvement of the country. 
Your correfpondent, in my opinion, totally mifunderftands the 
fubjec&t; for the intereft of both parties may be benefited by a 
commutation, as ftated in the firft part of this letter. The real 
object is, to prevent tythes from operating as a tax upon induftry ; 
and it is in this view that the public are interefted. I affure him 
it is exactly the fame to practical agriculturifts whether the impro- 
priator has a third or a fifth fhare of the concern. If the rate 
does not rife proportionally to the, exertions of the occupier, the 
nature of the partnerfhip will give them no trouble. 

Your correfpondent would infer, that tythes are not yet felt 
to be an evil of magnitude, becaufe, as he fays, proprietors have 
never been cordial and unanimous in taking fteps to procure a 
commutation. Without laying any ftrefs upon the old adage, 
« that what belongs to every body belongs to no body,’ or ftat- 
ing that tythes, being in all cafes paid by the tenant, renders the 
proprietor more negligent than confiftent with his intereft, I 
may notice the application from Devonfhire eight or nine years 
ago, and the ftill more recent refolutions of the Grand _Juries in 
different counties. It may alfo be mentioned, that, by a ftrange 
perverfion of terms, to notice this bufinefs has of late been con- 
fidered as a doubtful fign of principles: and perhaps this very 
circumftance has contributed to prevent the queftion of commu- 
tation from being regularly brought forward, feeing that a collec- 
tion in kind has been reprobated by feven-eights of the gentle- 
men employed by the Board of Agriculture in the great work of 
durveying the kingdom. 

I might have noticed the extent of tytheable land, as an inftance 
how little the fubjeét was comprehended by Mr T.S. He is nat 
content with lefs than an eight fhare of the kingdom for the 
holders ; which, if true, would have corroborated fome of my 
arguments againft the inexpediency of the tax. A confiderable 
part of land is tythe free: in many places, a trifling modus is only 
paid ; and in others, from the prevalence of pafture land, little 
or no tythe is exacted. I {peak with certainty upon thefe points, 
becaufe I have examined into them upon the f{pot. ‘The value 
of Englifh tythes, in ordinary years, may amount to about three 
millions fterling, or nearly one fixteenth of what is underftood 
to be the rental of the country. 

But does the gentleman know what is exacted under the name 
of tythe,—or how the articles are divided? If he does not, the 
following extract of a letter, from a friend in England well ac- 
quainted with the bufinefs, will communicate fome information 
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to him relative to the difagreeable fituation of thofe placed under 
the tything fyftem. 

« In many places, it is the cuftom for the tythe-owner to ree 
quire 24 hours notice to go and fet out the tythes; by which it 
frequently happens, that though a field of corn be perfectly fit 
for leading and ftacking, yet the cultivator is prevented from 
embracing the opportunity—and, before the expiration of the 
24 hours, the rain comes; and if a feries of wet weather enfues, 
the crop is often very materially injured. In addition to this, 
an ill-natured tythe-owner -will not tythe a part of a field, but 
will infift on the whole being tythed at onetime. 

“ Another hardfhip is, that the courts of law have deter- 
mined that, after the crop is tythed and the farmer has taken 
his part away, the tythe-owner may let his fhare remain in the 
field, and thereby prevent the occupier from turning in any ftock 
to depafture in the field, or.to plow the land for any other crop 
which he might wifh to put in immediately, as winter tares, 
rape or rye, for green food in the fpring, wheat after drilled 
beans, &c. ; and the poor injured farmer has no other remedy 
than by bringing an action of trefpafs, which, in fuch cafes, is 
often worfe than the difeafe, as moft people who have been 
forced to feek redrefs by law have ever after had occafion to re- 
member the fable of the Sheep and Bramble. 

«¢ The courts of law have made another decifion that bears 
very hard on the cultivators of turnips.—It is admitted, that if 
turnips are confumed by fheep which pay tythe either in lamb or 
wool, that no turnip-tythe is due, provided the turnips are eaten 
as they grow ; but if fevered from the ground, and eaten not two 
inches from where they were produced, they are then tytheable. 

‘“‘ T have been always fo ftupid as not to perceive the juftnefs 
of this decifion, but clearly underftand the great injury and very 
material lofs to the cultivator, which I have had many occafions 
to obferve, and have as frequently been terhpted to think this de- 
cifion the ne plus ultra of abfurdity. 

‘‘ Every farmer, who knows the value of good fold yard dung 
as a manure, muft materially feel the want of one tenth of his 
produce, where tythes are drawn in kind ; and where it happens 
on poor land, the lofs is irreparable. 

‘«« Drawing tythe in kind is alfo a very great check to improve- 
ment in breeding live ftock. It is prefumed that. few farmers 
would give 5ool. for the ufe of a ram for one feafon, or 5 or 10 
guineas a ewe for being ferved with a firft-rate tup, if he expect. 
ed that the parfon was to come and chufe every tenth lamb, the 
value of which was not only derived from the tup but alfo from 
the ewes, which had been bred probably for 20 years back at a 
very great expence, and which, on account of their fuperiority, 
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would be readily fold at from 10 to 20 guineas a-piece. The 
tythe of 100 ewes of this kind would be ro lambs, which, at the 
loweft eftimation, would be worth sol. ; but if they had been of 
the common ancient breed, would not have been worth more 
than 5]. Here the tythe-owner has a clear gain of 45]. in ten 
lambs, from the {pirited exertions of an enterprifing breeder, who 
would not have the fatisfaétion to preferve to himfelf the fruits of 
his well merited exertions, but the tythe-owner would be in pof- 
feffion of as good ja breed of fheep without the leaft trouble, 
anxiety, Or expence. It is inftances of this kind that make 
tythes be confidered as fo great a hardfhip, and fo loudly com- 
plained of. 

* The great tythes are in general the propertyof the rector, and 
confit of corn or grain, hay, wood. ‘The fimall tythes are all 
kinds of fruits, roots, feeds, herbs, turnips, cabbage, hops, hemp, 
flax, honey, wax, potatoes, faffron, wood,—by feeds are meant 
turnip feed, rape feed, canary feed, and other fmall feeds. Mixed 
tythes are colts, calves, lambs, kids, pigs, milk, cheefe, agiftment 
or pafturage. Wool is alfo a mixed tythe. The fimall and 
mixed tythes are generally the property of the vicar, and are very 
often feparated from the great tythes. The great tythes are ge- 
nerally in the hands of laymen.” 

Let any perfon connected with agriculture fay, after perufing 
the above extract, that tythes are not an obftacle to improve- 
ments. In faét, they are worfe’; they impede the moft neceflary 
operations of the year, viz. the harvefting, and fecuring of the 
crop. They not only occafion vexatious delays (the bane of good 
management in autumn), but are the fource of much litigation 
betwixt the parties concerned. Still another trait of this tax is, 
that the beft difpofed clergyman always makes the leaft of his 
tythe. He who wifhes to live peaceably with all men fubmits 
to many drawbacks in the colle&tion, while the rough boifterous 
fons of the church, thofe who have notorioufly the fmalleft por- 
tion of the true Chriflian difpofitien, are much: better qualified 
for enforcing a vigorous collection of this unpopular and pernici- 
ous tax. 

Before concluding, I muft do your correfpondent the juftice to 
acknowledge, that he allows the exaction of tythes to be unfa- 
vourable to improvement ; but while I do him juftice im this 
matter, I am entitled to ufe the advantage which fuch a concef- 
fion gives me. If tythes are unfavourable to improvement, why 
oppofe their removal cither direétly or indire@ly ? If the welfare 
of the country is at heart, then, inftead of ftating difficulties, a 
real patriot would frankly lend his aid to place matters upon a 
proper footing. I repeat what is already faid, that though I 
view the rights of tythe holders in a different light from your 
correfpondent, 
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correfpondent, I am fully as well difpofed to give them a com- 
plete remuneration in the event of an exaction in kind being re- 
linquifhed. Their rights, at leaft thefe of lay-impropriators, 
have a long prefcription on their fide; and, in the cafe of the 
clergy, few people would go farther to place them in a comfort- 
able ftate, though I would do this in fuch a way as might be 
confiftent with the real clerical charaétér, and the welfare of the 
country. 

Geass two paflages more of Mr T. S’s, letter deferve animad- 
verfion ; but I have really occupied fo much reom, that I am ap- 
prehenfive of encroaching upon your patience. I cannot however 
altogether pafs what is {aid concerning the Duke of Bedford, Mr 
Young, pleafure grounds, and working with oxen; but the ob- 
fervation flail be a fhort one, Ifan individual manages his pro- 
perty in an improper way, he certainly is the greateft fuiferer : 
and a law to compel every man to become a good farmer, would 
be fully as ridiculous as a law which enacted that every man 
fhould poffefs common fenfe. A man poffleffed of grafs ground 
will break it up if he fuppefes it his intereft. In fome cafes, 
his pleafure would not be promoted thereby ; and, upon a fimilar 
principle, ‘every farmer ‘will work or refrain from the em- 
ployment of oxen. There is neither law nor cuftom to pre- 
vent any one from ufing his liberty in thefe refpedts ; but where 
is the analogy betwixt fuch matters and tythes? Let a perfon 
be never fo much convinced of the impolicy of the tax, ftill he is 
not permitted to refufe payment; whereas in the working of 
oxen, or breaking up of grafs grounds, every ome is left to act in 
fuch a way as appears molt conducive to his own intereft. 

I might have noticed the paflages under confideration m a dif- 
ferent way. Granting that the Duke of Bedford and Mr Young 
were both in the wrong; that oxen .are preferable to horfes for 
‘farm labour, and that every acre of grafs ground in the kingdom 
ought to be broke up, how can the truth or fallity of thefe cir- 
cumftances affect the tythe queftion? I£I were called-to appear 
‘before your correfpondent, and charged with breaking the fixth 
command, he furely would not receive an accufation from me 
againft another for breaking the eight command as a relevant 
defence. I grant that the comparifon made betwixt tythes and 
horfes carries a {pecious appearance. Both.are condemned by ma- 
ny agricultural writers, the laft chiefly by theoretical ones. Yet, 
fays your correfpondent, oxen are not ufed nor are tythes com- 
muted. I don’t think, however, that the inference made is.a can- 
did one. Every farmer may work oxen if he pleafes, but, as they 
are not wrought, fure.evidence is furnifhed that horfes are more 
profitable. The abrogation of tythes cannot take place in this 
manner. 
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manner. The power is in the hands of men who, generally 
fpeaking, may be fuppofed not very verfant in fuch affairs. Be. 
fides the trading and commercial interefts, who are little affected 
by the exaction of tythe, have got a preponderance in the legifla 
ture not fo favourable to the profperity of the country as could 
be wifhed. 

One word more, and Ihave done. Your correfpondent, fome- 
thing like Rochefoucault, lays it down as a principle, that all men 
of good fenfe are guided by worldly intereft. If this be the cafe, 
why fhould farmers be denied the ufe of this principle, unlefs it 
be prefumed that they are not under its influence? The great 
majority with to get quit of tythes, not becaufe they would then 
pay lefs rent, but merely that they may peaceably enjoy the 
fruits of improvement, and be rid of a burthen, which, in every 
point of view, is vexatious and oppreffive. Iam, 

Yours, &c. 
A Frienp To ImMPRovEMENTS, 


’ TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Enquiries concerning the Use of Marle. 





Sir, 
Conscious of the great utility of your work, and of your rea- 
dinefs to comply with any requeft that may tend to the elucida- 
tion of fubjeéts not clearly underftood, I take the liberty of fub. 
mitting a few thoughts to your confideration upon a bufinefs of 
great importance to the farmers of this part of the united em- 


ire. 
r Ireland abounds with boggs and moffy grounds ; and under 
the greateft part of them a ftratum of marle is found. The pro- 

" perties of this manure are imperfeétly underftood ; and if we re- 
fort for information to theoretical writers, we are only puzzled 
and perplexed by the contradi¢tory direétions given. As I dif- 

~ cern that the greateft number of your correfpondents are practical 
farmers, it occurs that fome rules for the ufe and application of 
this valuable manure, founded upon the bafis of experience, may 
be got from them. May I therefore folicit their attention to this 

‘ fubject, and directions refpeting the kind of foil beft calculated 
for the application of marle, the quantity neceflary for an acre, 
and the propereft time of laying it upon the ground? J am, Sir, 
yours, &c. 

A CONSTANT READER. 


A SHORT 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A SHORT STATEMENT OF VARIOUS MEASURES, 
CALCULATED FOR TRE 


IMPROVEMENT or toe COUNTY or CAITHNESS, 


CARRYING ON IN THE COURSE OF THE YEAR 1802. 


eee ee 


Tu Account which was publifhed about twelve months ago, 
of the Improvements carrying on in the County of CarrHness, 
anno 1801, having met with a very favourable reception, I am 
thence induced to continue the fame plan for the current year 
1802. The utility of fuch ftatements can hardly be queftioned. 
They ferve not only as memorandums to the inhabitants of the 
diftrict to which they relate, inciting them to perfevere in the 
plans therein fuggefted, but they alfo furnith a number of ufeful 
hints to other places ; and they doe a ftrong tendency to excite a 
general fpirit of Cultivation and Improvement, throughout the 
whole country. On thefe grounds, I hope that the publifhing of 
fuch Annual Reports, inftead of being confined to this remote 
County, will fpread over the kingdom in general. 


1. The Trial for Coal at Scrabfter, unfortunately has not hitherto 
anfwered ; but there is {till reafon to hope, that deeper bores 
may be fuccefsful. In the interim, feveral Gentlemen in the 
county have employed a fkilful Surveyor to fearch for other 
Minerals on. their refpective eftates ; and he has already difco- 
vered confiderable quantities of Marl and Limeftone; alfo 
Clays, valuable for making Bricks and ‘Tiles, and for Potte- 

‘ ries. Some Manganefe, and Lead Ores, have alfo been 
found. The particulars of the whole will be laid before the 
public, as foon as the furvey is finifh:ed. 
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2. An act for Making a Harbour at Thurfo, having paffed in the 
courfe of the lait Seffion, that important undertaking is to 
be fet about, as foon as a, proper contra¢tor for executing the 
fame can be got. It is intendéd to ‘make the Harbour as 
complete as poflible, fo as to admit veflels of from 300 to 
500 tons, at leaft in fpring tides ;, alfo to have a Graving 
Dock, a Regulating Weir, and a Slip for Ship-building. The 
whole expence will probably exceed 10,0001. ; but it is de- 
firable to lay a foundation for that extenfive commerce to 
which Thurfo, from its fituation and other advantages, feems 
to be fo juftly entitled. About twenty houfes have been al- 
ready built in the New Town of Thurfo, and about twenty 
more will probably be erected next year, in addition to a 
number of houfes recently built in the Old Town; fo that 
accommodation will foon be found for thofe who may be in- 
clined to fettle in this thriving place, and to carry on com- 
mercial, and other branches of induftry. Such js the fpirit 
of improvement in that neighbourhood at prefent, that fome 
inclofed land near ‘Thurfo has let, on a fhort leafe, as high 
as five pounds per acre. On a leafe of twenty-one years, a 
field of five acres has been let for five guineas per atre for 


ten years, and fix pounds per acre during the remainder of 
the term. 


3. The Herring Fifbery onthe coat of Caithnefswas rather more 
fuccefsful this year than the laft, above ten thoufand barrels 
having been caught. Had the propofed harbour at Wick 
been. erected, which we truft will be the cafe next year, the 
fifhery. would of courfe have been carried. on toa, much 
greater extent. Some cafks, of different fizes, were cured 
inthe Dutch ftyle, and, it is believed, were of equal good 
quality: But it is impoflible to carry on.that branch of the 
fifhery with much fuccefs, until harbours are made upon the 
coaft, to accommodate, and, in cafes of neceffity, to fhelter, 
the perfons who may engage in the deep-fea fithery. 


4. The celebrated pafs of the Ord of Caithne/s, of which Mr Pen- 
nant, in one of his northern tours, has given fo.terrific, but 
fo juft a defcription, has long been remarkable for the fteep- 
nel of the afcent, and the danger of the road acrofs it.. In con- 
fequence of dire€tions fent by Lord Petuam to. Lieutenant- 
General Vyse, it was furveyed this Summer by that excellent 
engineer Mr Cuartes ABERCROMBIE, who has difcovered 
a mode of conducting the road without the {malleft difficulty 


or 
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or danger ;. and the afcent, inftead of being fo uncommonly 
fteep, will not exceed one foot in thirty, in any part of it. 
There _is_eyery reaion to hope that fomething effectual will 
be, done for the Roads and Bridges of the North, in the courfe 
of the enluing Seflion of Parliament. 


5. The Efablifbment of Various New Branches of Manufafure are 

in.contemplation, feveral propofals having been given in for 
that purpofe ; in particular—for an Woollen Manufacture— 
for the Spinning and Weaving of Hemp—for the Making of 
Bricks and Tiles—for the Manufa€ture of Soap and Candles, 
&c. &c.  Ship-building has already begun at Ham, and a 
Roperie at Caftlehill. The branches. formerly  eftablith- 
ed in, this county have fucceeded fo well, that a gentleman 
in the fouth of Scotland, who had taken a fhare in them, 
to the amount of 251, and who probably never expected to 
hear of it again, ‘was lately agreeably furprifed to be inform- 
ed,, that he might receive 651. for his fhare in the concern. 


6. Some, farmers from the fouthern parts of Scotland, have al- 
ready, taken farms in Caithnefs, and more are expected. 
‘There, is every reafon to believe, that when the prejudices 
againft a northern foil and climate are removed, numbers 
will be glad to fettle in a diftri€t where they will enjoy many 
adyantages, amply compenfating for any inconveniences to 
which they may be fubjeéted. An excellent fyftem of im- 
provement is now adopted ; that of letting the old ftock land, 
and a part of the adjoining commons, to fubftantial farmers, 
on improving leafes; and then to divide the remainder of 
the commons among the fmaller tenants, whom it is necef- 
fary for that purpofe to remove. By thefe judicious mea- 
fures, the population of the country is preferved, whilft its 
improvement will be rapidly accelerated. 


4. The Cultivation of Wafes is going on with fpirit, and with as 
much fuccefs as could be expected, in a feafon fo little cal- 
culated for improvement. One proprietor has ploughed 
between 500 and 600 acres of wafte land; the whole of 
which, and even more, would have been under. crop this 
year, had the weather been favourable. ‘The plan of di- 
-viding commons, alfo, by a fubmiffion to the gentlemen in 
the. neighbourhood, is found to anfwer, An extenfive and 
valuable tract, amounting to about.2500 acres, has been di- 
vided. this year, ata very moderate expence ; and another, 
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8. The moft extenfive experiment tried, in cultivating wafte 
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exceeding 4500 acres, is now in the fame train. An oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded, of providing for the fmaller tenants, 
who muft be removed, where farms are enlarged; and al- 
fo of fettling any difbanded foldiers, and others, who may 
be inclined to cultivate waftes at home, inftead of flying 
to the wilds of America, 


land this year, and fuccefsfully carried through, was.as fol- 
lows: On the 7th of April laft, five men from Weftmore- 
land, aceuftomed to paring and burning, began to pare, 
with the breaft-plough, a tract of common containing a- 
about 80 Scotch acres. A fufficient number of hands were, 
at the fame time, employed in furrounding the whole with a 
ditch, and fubdividing it by crofs drains, into four enclo- 
fures. In fuch a feafon, when hardly a peat could be got 
fuiliciently dry for ufe, it was impoflible to exped, that the 
land, thus pared, could be burnt in proper time for crop- 
ping. However, by great exertions, in the fhort fpace of 
about five months, the whole 80 acres were pared, ‘burnt, 
inclofed, fubdivided, ploughed, and partly fown withjrape, 
turnips, &c. ~The ground thus brought into caltivation, 
was fei up to auction, to fee what it would fetch; and was 
let, on a leafe for 21 years, for 20 fhillings per acre; with 
an increafe of 5 fhillings per acre, at the end of the firft ten 


years. ‘The expence of this improvement may be,thus efti- 
mated : 


1. Paring and burning per Englifh acre =< Lemaz o 
2. Spreading the afhes - - o' 3 «0 
3- Ploughing for feed - - - o 10 0 
4. Harrowing for ditto - - 0/3 °0 
5. Enclofing and fubdividing into fields of 22} 


Englith acres each, with a ditch and a 
fod wall - - . ©1115 0 





Total per Englifh acre + Lez 8 o 
6. One fifth additional, to afcertain the expence 
per Scotch acre, - - 013 6 





Total per Scotch acre - L.4 1 6 


—In a favourable feafon, the firft crop would have paid 
all the expence, “both of the cultivation and-enclofures but 
if 
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if it did not, there is furely fufficient inducement to im- 
provement, if, ‘at am expence of about 4I., you can have an 
imcreafing incdme'sf 20 fhillings per acre. By thé above 
plan, the landlord runs little tifk ; he merely carries on the 
great outlines, leaving the minuter details to be managed 
by an active and attentive hufbandman, who is much more 
likely to do juftice to the progrefs of the improvement, than 
any ‘proprietor, were he even conftantly refident upon the 
fpot. 


9. The’ laft Spring and Summer were fo hoftile to every at- 
tempt, the fuccefs of which depended on the operation of 
fire, that it retarded much the progrefs of the Fen hufbandry 
in Caithnefs. Notwithftanding every difadvantage, however, 
between 200 and ‘306 acres have been pared with the Fen 
Plough, and about 50 acres burnt, and laid down with Rape, 
Chicory, Grafs Seeds, &c. After the afhes from the firft 
paring and burning have been fpread, it has been found a 
moft ufeful practice, to ufe'Cooke’s Cultivator, fo as to bring 
the land into good tilth ; and this plan is particularly necef- 
fary’if new land is cultivated on the Fen fyftem. Where. 
this inftrument was ufed, which was tothe extent of about 
20 acres, the rape and grafs feeds are particularly promifing. 


10. Many’ traéts of wate land have a ferile cruf# on the furface, 
generally of a peaty nature, and, confequently, eafily burnt, 
while the foil below is commonly clay, and capable of be- 
ing rendered fertile. Some lime the furface of fuch foils ; 
others bury the cruft by trench ploughing—both of them 
tedious and expenfive operations. But the true mode is, 
to extirpate the principle of ferility, by the following procefs : 
During Winter, plough the land three or four inches deep, 
fo as to reach the clay ; crofs-plough it in Spring’; and, as 
foon as the clods are dry, burn the whole furface in large 
heaps, fpread the afhes, and fow oats, beer, turnips, rape, 
or grafs feeds, according to the feafon during which the 
burning can beaccomplifhed. About 12 acres were treat- 
ed in this way, and at once brought, from being’ coarfe, 
rugged, and barren, into a capital ftate of tillage and ferti- 
lity. The expence did not exceed 50s. per acre. 


41. There is no foil naturally more unproductive, nor more dif- 
ficult to render fertile, than a cold and coarfe clay. The 
pfual:mode of improving that foil, is, by a ftrong dofe of 


lime, 
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lime, which, including the expence of carriage, cannot be 
calculated.at lefsthan)from.s], to aol. per.acre.. _From fome 
experiments tried in the central counties of England, there 
was reafon co. believe, that burning the whole, furface of 
fuch a.foil, was a cheaper, and better. mode, of improve- 
ment., As this was a moft material point to, afcertain, it 
was intended to make.a trial.on a large fcale; but, owing 
to the uncommon wetnels of the feafon, only. five acres 
could be completed. The expence was as follows ;— 


6 tons. of coal.and culm, at 16s. perton - L, 4.16 
Carriage of ditto from the fhore to.the field. - . 0 10 
40, cart load of peats, at 1s..each . - 2. 0 
Additional expence of carriage, 13 of thefe cart- 
loads being brought from a confiderable dif- 
tance oe - 
126 labourers (including women. and boys) for 
gathering and burning the fods, at) 1s. on an 
average - - - we 6 6 0 
Spreading the afhes, at 6s. per acre - 110 © 


Total, ..-,,.,,L.16, 3 0 


—or about 31. 4s. 6d. per Scotch acre., Every thing is 
here {tated at the higheft rate ; yet there is hardly any mode 
(unlefs in the immediate vicinity of dung. or lime) where 
that kind of foil could be made equally productive, at 
double, or even triple the expence. It is proper to remark, 
that the beft mode of burning the. clay, is .in fod kilns, fi- 
milar to thofe in which théy burn limeftone in feveral dif- 
tricts. 


12. A number of other Agricultural Experiments haye been 
tried, in the courfe of this year. hey, are too numerous 
to be detailed in a paper of this defcription ; but, the re- 
fult of fome of the moft important of them, it may_be pro- 
per briefly to mention. 1. It appears that, Winter wheat 
is a much hardier grain than Winter rye. 2. Winter tares 
cannot be depended on in the northern part of the ifland ; 
but they may be fown early in Spring with much advan- 
tage, and anfwer better than what are called Spring tares, 
being much hardier. ‘They fhould be fown, however, im- 
mediately after the land is ploughed. 3. ‘There is reafon 
to belieye that carrots will anfwer on fen or mofly land, if 

a 
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a fafficient' quantity of afhes is fpread on the ground where 
they are fown 3 and it is probable that lime, and other ma- 
nures, may raife that valuable crop on péaty foil. 4. It 
is defirable to cultivate oats having only’one pickle, in- 
ftead of two or three. * The grain is plumper; ripens ear- 
lier, and is much lefs ‘liable to thake: the fample, alfo, 
is more equal, and, confequently, muft fetch a better price 
at market. 5. An acre of mofs land, after being pared and 
burnt, was fown, on the 30th of May, with grafs-feeds a- 
Jone, (red clover, rye-grafs, with a fmall mixture of other 
grafies), and on the 30th of September it was fit to mow. 
The plan of laying down land, even in good heart; to grafs, 
without a crop of grain, cannot be too ftrongly recom- 
mended ; but it would feem to be a fyftem peculiarly well 
adapted for new lands. 6. It would appear, that the north- 
ern parts of Scotland produce peat, the afhes of which is 
equal in quality to the Berkfhire, when burnt by the fame 


procefs. 7. Chicory-is likely to prove a valuable addition 
to Britifh herbage. 


13. Some Extenfive Improvements have been recently made in 
this county by Draining, in particular at the loch of Duren, 
where a great tract of valuable land, and an inexhauttible 
quatitity of the richeft marl, have been fecured by two fpi- 
rited proprietors, at a very moderate expence. Similar ufe- 
ful undertakings have alfo been carried on at the dam of 
Achingils, and the mofs of Wydell. 


14; Avaricty of other means of improvement are in contemplation. 
Regular tryfts, for the fale of cattle, are to be eftablifhed. 
Inns, where ftill wanting, are to be built, partly on the prin- 
ciples of a tontine, and partly on the plan, that the freehold- 
érs, and other proprietors of the county, fhall each fubfcribe 
a certain fum annually, towards paying the rent of an at- 
tentive innkeeper, till it appears that the profits of his bufi- 
nefs will enable him to go on without that afliftance. An 
application is made to the Poft-Office to have a daily poft 
eftablifhed, inftead of the prefent mode of only three times 

\ 


a 


* The barley corn oat has in general many f{pecimens of this fort of 
grain with one pickle, It is alfo-mentioned in Mr Lowe’s Agricultural 
Survey of Nottinghamfhire, p. 23. ¢ Oats are picked by hand by curious 
perfons for feed. If the top one is'a fingle oat, the refl cn that flem will be 


fa: the double ones are reje@ed.* 
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a week.* Some villages are planned out for carrying on 
the fitheries, and different branches of manufacture. An 
application has been made to Government, requefting 
that Circuit Courts may be held, at leaft once a year, 
to the north of Invernefs, which, in various refpedcts, 
would promote the improvement of the more northern 
counties; and a petition will be prefented, as foon as 
the new Parliament aflembles, complaining of the de- 
grading firuation in which the county is placed, fend- 
ing, only alternately with Bute, a member to the Imperial 
Parliament, and, confequently, being every feven years 
totally unreprefented. \ 


Such are the meafures now carrying on in this Northern Dif- 
trict. If perfevered in, and fuccefsfully carried through, there 
can be little doubt that the County of Caithnefs, however re- 
mote, and at prefent almoft inacceflible, will foon reach a very 
high degree of profperity and of improvement. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

In confirmation of what is faid by your ingenious correfpondent 
A. S. (vol. iii. p. 446) concerning the recent setredealion of 
fquirrels into this country, I beg leave to hand you the fubftance 
of a cafe which came before the Baillie-court of the metropolis a- 
bout the beginning of laft century.—A gentleman in India having 
fent home a fquirrel to his friend in Edinburgh, the fame, after 
being landed at London, was fhipped aboard one of the Leith 
traders ; but unluckily the cage, in which the animal was forward- 
ed, having been fome how or other left open, it got out, run a- 
bout the decks, and finally fell into the fea, and was drowned. 
An action of damages was inftantly brought againft the fhipmaf- 
ter before the Baillies ; and one of them, a man of great fagacity, 
interrogated the fhipmafter, ‘ Why he did not clip the bird’s 
wings?’ £ Pleafe your honour,’ replied the fhipmafter, ‘ the 
animal was a quadruped.’ ‘ Quadruped here, quadruped there, 
no matter ; I decern that you fhall pay the bird.’ And the deci- 
fion was thought fo juft, that no advocation followed. Yours, &c. 

An ANTIQUARY. 


* This plan has been agreed to, and will be a great convenience and 
fource of improvement to the northern diftriG&ts of the kingdom. Were 
the poft to go by the Highland road, and on horfeback to Thurfo, 
which it is to be hoped will foon be the cafe, a letter might be conveyed 
from Edinburgh to Thurfo in two days, inttead of five or fix, the time 
required at prefent. What an advantage would it not be, to have fo 


{peedy a circulation of intelligence from one end of the kingdom to the 
other ! 
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Many perfons feem inclined to think, that the chief benefit de. 
rived from the inftitution of a national Board of Agriculture, in 
Great Britain, was the general furvey, made under its authority, 
of the ftate of hufbandry in the feveral diftriéts of which the ifland 
is compofed. Before the publication of thefe furveys, farmers in 
different counties were almoft equally unacquainted with the cufs 
toms and practices of their brethren in other quarters, as with 
thofe of foreign lands. Hence the inftitution proved a benefit 
to agriculturifts, though, perhaps, not to the fame extent as 
was fanguinely expected, when the Board was originally infti- 
tuted. 

Taking it, therefore, as granted, that the furvey made of Bri- 
tifh hufbandry has proved beneficial to the public, we congratu- 
late our Irifh brethren upon the like bufinefs being taken up 
among them. The Farmine Socirty oF I[kuLanpD, whofe lau- 
dable endeavours to promote improvements were noticed in our 
laft Number, are the direftors in this affair, and we believe it could 
not have fallen into better hands. Few people in this country 
know any thing of Irifh hufbandry, andas this is the firft {peci- 
men of the Society’s refearches which has reached us, we fhall 
devote a larger fhare of our journal to an examination thereof, 
than is coniiftent with the variety which we ufually prefent. 

KILKENNY is an inland county, fituated in the fouth-eaft quarter 
of Ireland, containing about 318,0co plantation, or 410,000 Eng- 
lith ftatute acres, and 1¢¢,c00 inhabitants, the greateft part of 
whom are Roman Catholics. From vicinity to the fea, the cli- 
mate is mild, and harveft proves generally a week or two ear- 
lier than in thefe tillage counties fituated to the northward. The 
nature of the foil is fuch, that, with proper treatment, the greater 

art of it may be made to produce good grain or excellent her- 
Sade Some of it is a moorifh turf, incumbent on white or yel- 
low clay ; other parts are of a light foil, covering an argillaceous 
fhiftus, and a confiderable proportion is of rich ‘clay, loam, and 
VOL. IV. NO. XIII. L light 
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light gravel, on a limeftone bottom. Coals are very plentiful, 
and of excellent qualities ; and limeftone, on which a great breadth 
of the county is incumbent, may be had with facility, and on rea- 
fonable terms. 

On the minerals of the county Mr Tighe is unneceflarily dif- 
fufe, no fewer than 88 pages being taken up with this fection. 
An account of Caftlecomer colliery will throw fome light upon 
the coal-trade of the county. 


* In the year 1800 there were fixteen pits at work together in 
the Caftlecomer colliery: this is about the average number ; it is 
many years fince twenty-four pits were worked at the fame time, 
and the {malleft number that has been known is twelve. From a 
pit there is ufually raifed from 20 to 30 barrels a-day of coal, in- 
dependent of culm. The proprietors are at the experice and hazard 
of finking pits; this is the principal charge to them under the 
head of contingencies, in which is alfo included the purchafe of 
timber, penfions to difabled colliers, and other articles. An ab- 
ftract is returned every weck of the accounts by the agent of the 
collieries, in which, whenever the expences of finking are high, the 
proprietors find a balance againft them ; this, feems, therefore the 
principal point to be attended to; if the views of the pits can be 
made more extenfive, while air is communicated to a diftance un- 
der ground, by very ealy methods, and while advantage is taken of 
every defcent of the beds for the cheaper conveyance of loads to 
the fhafts ; if the finking is never undertaken but under the direc- 
tion of experienced perfons, and conduéted on fcientific principles, 
great favings may be made in this article. It happens fometimes 
that, coming to @ fault, or ftriking upon it in finking, colliers 
proceed blindly, and mifs their sim, or are obliged to abandon the 
work, or feek for afliftance, after having incurred unneceflary ex- 
pence and labour. 

‘ Sinkers are fometimes paid by the yard, the coft increafing with 
the depth ; or elle they receive, which is more ufually the cafe, 
from 18d. to 20d. a-day, and mafter-finkers, who dire@ the work 
2s. a-day. Sinking a pit will fometimes take two or three months, 
fometimes much longer ; and on fome evea a year has been em- 
ployed: The men work night and day from ten to twelve hours at 
a time; forty men are fometimes required to a pit when there is 
a great ‘deal of water, in which cafe, there muft be a ftage and two 
fets of pullers, who keep four buckets at work ; each pair of 
buckets demands the attention of ten men, who relieve each other. 
If fuch a pit is deep, it will coft above 200l. ; ; the expence of pits 
has varied from 30]. to 300]. and fome have been made at a great 
expence without any advautage. There was one lately funk which 


colt, 
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coft 2001. ; at the depth of 28 yards a bed of coal was found but 
8 inches thick, and it was thought in vain to proceed any farther. 

‘ A pit once completed is taken by a mafter- collier, who, belides 
the 3s. a barrel receives the price of half the culm, which is {fold 
by clerks, and divided with the proprietors: the mafter and the 
men whom he employs conftitute a crew ; according to the diffi- 
culty of the work they vary from 30 to 4o men; 35 is not an 
unufual number, befides a horfe to a gin for raifing water at 4s. 
4d. a-day. 

‘ The crew are divided into col/ers, whofe pay has been lately 
raifed from 18d. to 20d. a-day, of whom a pit requires from 20 
to 243; Aurriers, whofe pay has been raifed from 10d. to 18d. and 
of whom there are generally 4, but fometimes 3 ; thruffers, ufual- 
ly 3, fometimes 2, at the fame wages ; and padlers, from 4 to 5, 
at 13d. a-day. 

‘ The colliers are again clafled into clearers, cutters, and breakers 5 
the firft clear away the {late from the top of the coal, with a pick 
adapted to the purpofe ; the fecond, with a cutting pick, which is 
a larger inftrument, feparate the fides of the mafs from the backs, 
by which the beds are divided ; and laftly the breakets drive their 
wedges in at the bottom of the coal, which, falling out, is loaded 
into a bucket, holding about 34 cwt. placed upon a {mall fledge, 
which, by an iron bar hooked into a ring at the front, is drawn 
by the hurriers to the bottom of the pit, while the thrufters puth 
it behind ; the bucket is raifed by the pullers, and, as foon as it is 
Janded, is placed ona fmall fledge, fimilar to the one below, and 
the coal drawn to the pile, at a little diftar-ce from the pit ; befides 
thefe men, a {cavenger attends each pit at 13d. a-day.’ 


It would appear that the Irifh colliers ere much like their bre- 
thren in other countries. The following extract will thow their 
wretched ftate. 


* Wheaten bread is the principal food of the colliers ; this they 
take down with them into the pits, and a twopenny loaf ferves for 
a meal ; bread is baked in the colliery, and the flour brought from 
Ballyragget or Ballinakill. Their earnings are generally confumed 
in the purchafe of fpirits; this ruinous habit, to which their mode of 
labour in fome degree leads them, is the caufe that, though their pay 
is higher than that of any other workmen, yet, in appearance, they 
are the moft wretched perfons in the county. ‘Their houfes are ruin- 
ous, generally built as well as covered with fods, upon which heavy 
ftones are fometimes laid, to prevent their being blown off : chim- 
nies and windows are luxuries deemed unneceflary. The children 
are numerous, but ufually quite naked, the parents dirty and ill- 
clad, and, what is worfe, the colliers are, independent of accidents, 
uphealthy and fhort-lived; they feldom arrive at fifty years of 
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age. A confumption of the lungs is the diforder of which they 
ufually die; for a year or two before which event, they often 
throw up continually a black fpittle: thofe who work in wet pits 
live longeft, as they do not {wallow fo much of the volatile duft 
of the coal. The leaning pofture in which they work is unfa-° 
vourable to health, as the mufcular aétion is conftrained and par- 
tial, and the play of the lungs impeded: many do not furvive it 
for ten years, though there are peculiar inftances of workmen that 
have been in the collieries for forty. 

‘ In the defcription of foils, it was omitted to include the moun- 
tain-land, which is of great extent, and remains moftly unimpro- 
ved. Nature, however, has not left this tra& without the means 
of improvement ; for marl, and pits of limeftone-gravel are found 
in it. Mr Robert St George, an active agriculturift, ftates his 
operations with clearnefs and precifion. 

‘I will give an account of the improvement made by me and by 
Mr Carroll on the lands of Knocknamuck, 33¢ acres of which, when 
I purchafed them in the year 1792, were inhabited by different fa- 
milies, who were not able to pay the ftipulated rent of 7s. per acre. 
This farm ftood in 12s. gd. per acre, and having had it under improve- 
ment for three years, J let it to Mr Carroll for 28s. od. per acre, for 
300 acres, to finifh the improvement. A part of this land was in very 
poor worn out oat-ftubbles, part in poor co/beers, as termed, land 
which had been burned and tilled for as many crops as it would bear, 
then left to nature; by which means it was covered with a mat of 
couch-grafs, and was very barren, having been fome years out of 
tillage, but the greater-and more valuable part of all was in heath, 
and had never been in tillage; had a black peat of from four to 
eight inches deep over a ftiff clay, called Jac leagh, from two to four 
inches deep, and that in fome places over a black flaty rock *; in 
others a limeftone-gravel. This heathy land was retentive of the 
rains from its matted roots, and the /ac /eagh underneath the peat, 
and was not confidered worth above half rent for cattle, or 6s. per 
acre. The ftubble land was of a clayey nature over flaty ftone, 
and in part over limeftone gravel. This I fallowed for a whole 
year by four ploughings, and as many harrowings to clean it of all 
weeds, and prepare it for laying down in {pring ; which I did, after 
laying on 200 barrels of roach-lime, ploughing it in lightly, then 
harrowing it when flacked in the earth, by which means it was 
moft comlpetely mixed with the foil; then fowing two barrels of 
clean rye-grafs to the acre, with ten pound of white clover-feed 
mixed with it, being the feed moft natural to this kind of land, 
where lime has its greateft effet. I paired with the plough, and 
burned a large tra¢t of the heathy part, then laid ona coat of lime- 
{tone-gravel from a pit funk for the purpofe on the hill, fpread io 
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athes and gravel, ploughed it in, fowing rape on it, which ftood 
for a crop, and turned out tolerably well. The next winter it was 
limed, about 160 barrels to the acre, ploughed in, and a crop of 
oats fown, which had a great return of ftraw, but little grain, being 
too rank, and the land on too expofed a hill for it to ripen well. 
I purfued the fame courfe with it in ploughing and liming, but let 
out to grafs with rye grafs-feed, fowing the land with rape, which 
I found to afford fhelter and thade to the young grafs ; then turned 
in my fheep to eat it down. This mode I prefer to letting the rape 
ftand for feed, or to fowing corn, as the crops do not pay in an ex- 
pofed fituation, near as much as the rape in feeding from five to 
ten fheep to the acre all the fummer, and the grafs-feeds doing 
much better by the manure of the theep, inftead of the land being 
exhaufted by a crop. Mr Carroll has had this land five years on 
his hands, draws limeftone up the mountain a quarter of a mile to 
two lime-kilns, which I built a-breaft, to turn out about fifty bar- 
rels in twenty-four hours. ‘They have been always kept burning 
fince the year 1792, except about four of the winter months. I 
am happy to fay Mr Carroll has almoft completed the improve- 
ments, and I hope it will, with other hills of the fame nature 
which he has improved in the county of Tipperary, remain an ad- 
vantage to his pofterity, and a monument of his meritorious in- 
duitry.’ 


In the account of the mode of culture praétifed in the arable 
part of the county, we difcover that the fyftem adopted is radical- 
ly wrong, too much being devofed to the plough, and too little 
attention generally paid to the management of live ftock. Thefe 
two branches of rural economy are not made fubfervient to each 
other, which, in every juft fyftem, ought certainly to be the cafe. 
Upon tillage-farms, the growth of wheat appears to be the fole 
object in view, while, in dairy farms, the plough is altogether 
neglected, which prevents fuch farms from being fupplied with 
winter provender. There may be exceptions to every rule; but, 
while we reprobate inceflant tillage, we are equally hoftile to the 
perpetuation of grafs. By mixing the fyftems, or adopting what 
is called alternate hufbandry, the greateft poffible advantage may 
be drawn from every kind of foil, and the beft farmer will of 
courfe be the beft judge how often, and when, the alternation 
fhould take place. 

Our fentiments on thefe matters are, m a great meafure, in uni- 
fon with thofe held by the author of this work, who feems a 
{trong advocate for intermediate crops of green food. An extraét 
from the feétion on the mode of culture, will exemplify the opi- 
nions held by him refpeéting the imperfectnefs of common huf- 
bandry, 
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' € The vicinity of markets, the quality of foil, and the difference 
of expofure, determine farmers in the choice of fuch a mode of cul- 
ture as appears to them beft adapted to their fituation : but, applying 
their mind folely to one branch of rural economy, they are apt 
to negleé& every other, which ought to accompany it, and be made 
fubfervient: the cultivator, whofe objeé is to pay his rent by corn, 
difregards the management of ftock, and confequently neither 
prepares his ground in the beft manner for wheat and barley, by 
mtermediate crops of green food, nor adds to his exhaufted fields 
new fources of fertility by the manure of his yards: even when 
one fpecies of corn appears to him moft profitable, all other pros 
duéts of the foil are defpifed ; if wheat can be raifed by any means, 
no matter whether the {pring corn be produétive or not ; and where 
the fituation feems to fuit better, the more lazy occupation of fuch 
dairies as are never fupplied with artificial graffes, or even with 
winter provender, where cattle have neither ftraw nor fhelter, the 
plough is laid afide, as an inftrument almoft ufelefs, and not likely, 
in any refpect, to increafe the quantity of butter or of pork. 

* Thefe reflections are ftrongly exemplified in this county, whofe 
furface is principally occupied in three different ways: in one part, 
the farmer calculates upon paying his rent by wheat alone, in an- 
other by oats, and in a third by the produce of a dairy. The beft 
ground, the greateft part of which has a limeftone bottom, is dedi- 
cated to wheat ; this culture is the predominant object in the cen- 
tral and weftern parts of Gowran, in many farms near Kilkenny, 
in the fouthern portion of Crannagh, the whole of Shillelogher, in 
the greateft part of Kells, including the liberties of Callan, and in 
the northern fide of Knocktopher ; it is more partially cultivated 
in the weftern part of Faffadinan, in the lower grounds of Galmoy 
and in the adjoining part of Crannagh ; as well as in the fouth of 
Iverk, and part of Idaugh. The culture of wheat has latterly ex- 
tended up fome of the hills of Idaugh and Knocktopher, and other 
high grounds, where, a few years ago, oats were the only grain 
fown: ftill, however, the more mountainy tracts of Iverk, Idaugh, 
and Gowran, together with fome of Crannagh, and of the northern 
part of the county are, as far as they are tilled, devoted to the cul- 
ture of no crop but oats. 

‘ There are two diftricts peculiarly given up to the dairy ; one 
includes that portion of the county ufually called the Welch moune 
tains, forming the eaftern and fouthern part of Knocktopher, and 
running into the barony of Idaugh, covering a {pace of about eight 
or nine miles in length, and from four to five in breadth; the other 
comprehends the principal part of the extenfive parifhes of Comer 
and Mucullee, with fome lands to the fouth of them, comprifing 
about 30,000 acres. 

« Much of this county having been, from time immemorial, fub- 
jected 
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jected to tillage, the farmers have derived their practices from a 
period when none of the modern improvements were yet fuggefted ; 
and finding themfelves in general {till able not only to pay their 
rent, and to fubfift without difficulty, but, by the increafing value 
of corn, to acquire additional profits, they have little thought of 
making any alteration in the old Irifh hufbandry, though the cul- 
tivators of fome of the neighbouring diftriéts in Tipperary and 
Wexford, where tillage did not extend to fo great a degree, until 
it was accompanied by a fyftem fomewhat improved, and a little 
better underftood, have in feveral points fet them a laudable ex- 
ample; agriculture is, therefore, upon the whole, in a wore 
ftate here than in fome of the adjoining counties ; and little infor- 
mation can be expected from the recital of practices long con- 
demned by the intelligent farmers of the modern fchool: that 
mode of cultivation is indeed too well known in Ireland, by which 
a foil naturally fertile, but exhaufted by repeated crops of corn, 
is abandoned to noxious weeds for feveral fucceeding years; is agaia 
broken up, flightly manured, exhaufted, and again abandoned, where 
culture, in{tead of improving, deteriorates; where no effort is made 
for permanent utility ; where every operation of the farmer, and 
every work of the farm, is juft calculated to meet the prefent ne- 
ceflity, and no more ; where the different branches of rural econo~ 
my, fo far from aflifting each other, remain unconnected and dif- 
tinét, in a ftate of unnatural repulfion, 

‘ This defcription, however, admits of much alleviation: many 
gentlemen, and fome intelligent farmers, have adopted practices 
founded on better principles; and have applied their minds te 
the improvement both of tillage and of ftock, in a manner which, 
while it contributes to their own advantage, will confer an eflen- 
tial fervice on their country: this furvey, then, ought to fketch 
the common modes of agriculture, and to notice, wherever they 
occur, the improvements that have taken place. 

‘ Wheat.—This grain is almoft always fown either after fallow, 
or after potatoes; but as fearce any more potatoes are cultivated 
than are neceflary for the confumption of the inhabitants, by far 
the greater partis fown in the former way, either with or with- 
out lime; and the produce after a good fallowing is reckoned to 
be at leaft one-fourth more than after potatoes. When wheat is 
to be raifed ypon potatoe-ground, the field is ploughed and har- 
towed as foon as the crop has been dug out, and the grain fown 
moft ulually under the plough: one diladvantage attending this 
practice is, that it is often fown too late ; and that is a principal 
caufe of the iuperiority obferved after a fallow ; this name, how- 
ever, is often given to potatoes by farmers, being the only fallow 
srop they are acquainted with, 
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‘ Fallows are always treated in the fame manner ; a ftubble is 
ufually grazed during the winter, and often not ploughed up be- 
fore May, or as foon as all the bufinefs of the fpring-tillage is over; 
in this firft ploughing, the crowns of the ridges are turned into 
the former furrows or interfurrows ; thus they lie until midfum- 
mer, and often much longer, when they are ploughed for the fe- 
cond time, and this plouging is geuerally preceded by a harrowing 
with a heavy or loaded harrow ; another harrowing is given pre- 
vious to the third or feed-ploughing, which takes place about 
Michaelmas: the mode of fowing is by dropping the feed along 
the ridge, and is often done by women, which is tedious, in com- 
parifon with the proper manner of cafting it. 

‘It generally happens that the ridges of the fecond crops are re- 
verfed, the furrow occupying the place of the crown of the ridge ; 
but this is not an object with the farmers from fyftem; no more 
than is the dire&tion in which the ridges lie, nor even an attention 
to make them ftraight and parallel : if they-ran from north to fouth 
the corn would probably ripen better together, from receiving a 
more equal diftribution of the rays of the fun. 

‘Some ftubbles near Gowran do not get their firft ploughing until 
June, and that is often a very partial one, merely opening the tops 
of the ridges, and turning them down towards the furrows, the 
greater part of the ground remaining unftirred ; in this fate they lie 
for three or four weeks, until it may fuit the farmer” s convenience 
to go over them again ; after which it is well if they receive a crofs- 
ploughing before autumn, or previous to feed-time; the two firft 
ploughings are fometimes reckoned fufficient: this can hardly be 
called fallowing ; the fummer-weeds are left growing very partially 
covered in the furrows, where they often fhed their feeds before 
the fecond ploughing. Some ftubbles in the neighbourhood of 
Kilkenny had not got their fecond ploughing until the end of Au- 
guit, previous to which moft of the weeds whofe feeds were 
brought near the furface by the firft ploughing, had vegetated and 
gone to feed. 

‘ The beft farmers graze their ftubbles only until Chriftmas, and 
give them a firft ploughing before the end of January, they crofs 
plough in fpring, and never fow wheat but after three earths. 

* When ley-ground is intended for wheat, the prattice of the 
beft farmers is to break up the fod about Michaelmas, or as foon 
after as they can; at which time it is thrown into broad fets of 
about twenty yards wide ; in April it is crofs-ploughed and har- 
rowed, whenever the ground is dry; and, after midfummer, it 
receives the third ploughing, but when manure is to be put out, 
either lime or fea-fand, it is {pread on the furface previous to this 
ploughing, and thus mixed with the foil before feed-time: the 
corn 
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corn is fown in the latter end’ of September, or beginning of Oéto- 
ber, in ridges of five or fix fods: the moft common fize of the 
ridges is five fods; the turned fod is about a foot, or rather lefs, in 
breadth : the drier the ground, the broader the ridges are often 
made; fo that they occafionally vary from four fods to feven or 
eight. 

‘ Ley ground is fometimes not broken up until March, crofs- 
ploughed in June and July, harrowed in O@ober, or as foon as it 
is convenient after harveift, thea ploughed, and, with another har- 
rowing aud ploughing, the feed is fown. 

‘ Good ley ground, however, has often been ploughed up at mid- 
fummer, crofs-ploughed and harrowed at Michaelmas, immediate- 
ly ploughed again, and the feed fown as nfual; one of the fineft 
crops near Kilkenny, in 1801, was upon ground that had: been 
mown the year before, the grain fown on the back of the fod, and 
trenched. 

* When the ground receives a regular fallowing, the farmer ought 
to have a great crop, to indemnify him for two years rent, and 
the expence of {uch a tillage, which, except the lait ploughing at 
feed-time, is almoft always performed with four horfes, who can 
feldom turn more than half an acre in a day, aud that with great 
labour ; for the foil, which is generally a clayey loam, becomes 
too hard, from being baked in the fun, to be eafily divided by an 


ill.conftruéted plough; if rain has preceded the ploughing, the 
land remains in clods like unburnt bricks, which are fometimes 
broken with mallets, or with hurling fticks, which have a large 
crooked head. In a few inftances three horfes have been ufed in 
breaking fallows, but fometimes even fix: lefs than four bullocks 
are never feen on the lighteft ground on any occafion.’ 


Mr Tighe is an advocate for drilling corn-crops, though we 
rather fufpect that the praétice cannot "be extenfivel ly diff ‘ufed in 
the prefent flate of irith hufbandry. Whether the drilling of 
wheat, barley, and oats, is an eligible practice, we are not now to 
difcels ; ; but in one thing we are certain, that the ground muft be 
very highly cultivated before it can be introduced with advantage. 
We have uniformly maintained the propriety of drilling legumi- 
nous crops, but have great doubts refpecting the propriety of ex- 
tending the practice farther. The faving of feed, in the firft in. 
ftance, is not an obje@, becaufe it is balanced by the extra work 
required, and the crops fown in the drill way are afluredly expo- 
fed to greater danger than thofe fown by hand in the broad cft 
method. 

The Kilkenny mode of reaping corn is curious. It is executed 
by men, while women are the binders, which is dire€tly the re- 
werfe of the Britith cuftom, The reaper takes three handfuls fuc- 
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eeflively in his left hand, and lays them together, two of whiclt 
are faid to make a fheaf. In this way the fheaves muft neceflarily 
be very fmall, which, no dout, is preferable to the cuftom of 
making large fheaves, as followed, though very unwifely, in many 
places. Six men reap an acre of wheat per day, and three womer 
are required to bind it; but a greater number are neceflary for barley 
and oats. Corn is ufwally ftacked in the field the day after it 1s 
eut (a cuftom very prevalent in Great Britain about fifty years 
ago}, removed home when properly winned, and built in large 
ftacks. A few farmers mow their {pring corn, but the fickle 
feems generally ufed. 

_ Our readers are not unacquainted that potatoes are extenfively 
cultivated in Ireland, but perhaps they are not aware that the 
lower ranks are almoft wholly fupported upon this root. It is 
ftated, in this work, that a family of five perfons will confume 
three ftones of potatoes per day through the year, which is an extra- 
ordinary quantity indeed. They are eat with milk when it canbe 
got; at other times, with a herring, and often fimply with falt. 
Oat-meal appears to be feldom ufed; or rather, as an honourable 
gentleman fapiently remarked, at a Scots county meeting, it is con- 
fidered as a luxury; nor bread of any kind, when potatoes can be 
be got. No wonder, then, that Britain: is deluged with oats, 
when the rate of markets permits a free importation to be made. 

In defcribing potatoe-hufbandry, the author does not convey 
much new information to us, and we were difappointed at finding 
the curl fcarcely mentioned. The mode of culture is principally 
with the fpade, fometimes in drills, and nearly the whole manure 
ef the county is applied to this root. Scooping does not feem 
much approved of. Aa extract from the work will, however, 
elucidate thefe matters better than a curfory defcription. 


* Scooping the eyes is a practice well adapted to fave food in 
the years of fcarcity; but the refults of the praétice have been 
too various for the. farmer to hazard his crop upon ; in a dry fea- 
fon, and in ground not very well tilled, they are liable, like the 
thoots, to: be ftarved, and, from their fmallnefs, they require more 
attention in fetting. From their form, however, they might be 
fown by a drill-machine, which would fave much labour. By 
planting feooped eyes, Mr Robert St George faved eight barrels in 
twenty, out of a mixture of large and middling fized potatoes : the 
produce in a fquare perch was feven pounds fuperior to the coms 
mon fets, in ground well tilled and fine. Mr Sheckleton, of Cattleco- 
mer, tried them in 1800 and 1801; his ground was rich and welt 
manured, adjoining to, and perhaps formerly a part of the church- 
yard: in the firft year he faved half the weight of the potatoes, 
in the latter, three-fourths: he found them anfwer fo well, that 
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the refolved to purfue the method always: he planted fhoots at the 
fame time, which failed on acconnt of the drynefs of the feafon. 
Scooped eyes plant a greater quantity of ground than the fame 
potatoes cut into fets, each eye being fcooped out fingle ; common 
cuts have often two or three. To try the effeét of {mall fets with 
fingle eyes, the Rev. Dr Butler cut off the-crowns of the potatoes, 
in which moft of the eyes are lodged, and ‘by this means faved 
the other half; each eye was cut out. making a ‘mall fet; feven 
acres were thus planted by twenty barrels of potatoes ; nothing 
<ould be more produttive ; from twelve ftone of Barber's wonders, 
‘tthe produce was thirty-four barrels; but he does not approve 
of {mall fets, or fcoops ; nor will he ever again plant them: he is 
‘convinced, that had not the rain fallen moft critically, hefhould have 
thad no crop : he fuppofes that there is not fufficient moifture in 
the {coop to feed the plant, until it forms new glands: that, ir 
moift weather, and in rich ground, the nourithment from the fet 
aay not be required; but in the generality of ground, in dry 
weather, the plant cannot thrive unlets it has glands to tupply it 
with moifture at firft. Add to this alfo, the plants being weak. 
er ate more liable to be attacked by the red worm, as was ob-« 
ferved in fome places.’ 


Several very intelligent communications refpefting the mode of 
culture in various parifhes are prefented; but we are forry that 
it is altogether out of our power to make extracts. Perhaps, on 
‘a future occafion, we may lay fome of them before our readers. 

The courfes of crops ufually fellowed are far from being per- 
fe&t, and one general fucceflion feems to be attempted, viz. fallow 
or potatoes, wheat, barley, on the beft grounds, where the farms 
are large ; and, in the fmall farms, fallow is altogether omitted, 
and no corn fown but after potatoes. In ‘the poorer grounds, oats 
are fubitituted for wheat, and potatoes and oats are raifed alter. 
nately for 14 or 16 years, when the ground is Zt out to grafs. 
In the wheat diftrict, there are lands that have been cropped from 
time immemorial ; and from fome of them a crop of potatoes and 
five crops of corn are taken after one manuring. Our author 
feelingly cenfures fuch abfurd management. 


He fays, page 279, ‘ According to the prefent management, parti- 
cularly in the wheat diftrict, the foil continually decreafes in va~ 
Jue, and the crops in goodnefs ; lime, the only manure ufed in any 
quantity, diminithes greatly in effect every time it is applied ; the 
greateft part of the farm, which is Zet out (left i in grafs), is rather 
wafte than pafture, and for many years totally unprofitable, after 
having been exhaufted; no ftock is kept to make manure; no 
meadowing produced; the hay, even for the horfe-team, is bought, 
fat a great price, from the low grounds, that cannot be tilled, neat 
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rivers, ot from gentlemen whofe demefnes are appropriated to 
this purpofe. 

Hufbandry-implements are far from being perfeét. An old- 
fafhioned clumfy plough, drawn by four horfes, and fometimes 
by fix, very like the old Scotch plough, is ftill in ufe; but we are 
glad. to obferve, that SMaLL’s improved Rotheram plough has 
found its way into the country, and truft it will foon come into 
general ufe. This implement, which makes better wotk than any 
we have witnefled, feems here to be provided with a chain, which 
indeed, for many years, was an appendage to it in our own country. 
It is now, however, generally laid afide, from a conviétion that it 
was an unneceflary addition ; wheel ploughs are alfo partially 
ufed. Rollers are nearly unknown ; and, ftrange to tell, “ there 
is not 2 thrafhing-machine i in the county, though it abounds with 
ftreams in moft parts calculated for water-wheels of every kind !” 

We obferve nothing particular in the fe&ion upon Stock, 
nor are we difpofed to think that much information, either on 
breeding or feeding, can be gathered from the praétice of this 
county. We notice that milk-cows are often kept out during 
the whole when, and foddered with hay, which is thrown on the 
ground tothem. This is a flovenly and moft wafteful praétice, 
which ought to be prohibited by every landlord. The ground 
gets an imperfect manuring to be fure, but is more injured by the 
poaching of the cattle, than benefited by the manure. So far the 
landlord is evidently concerned ; the wafte of hay may be thought 
to be the tenant’s bufinefs, but, if the tenant waftes his hay, how 
can he pay the landlord his rent ? 

We oblerve, with much concern, that the ufe of green crops is 
almoft unknown among the common farmers, but that their culture 
is afliduoufly attended to by a few refpectable gentlemen. In 
thefé matters, Ireland, at leaft this part of it, is little farther ad- 
‘vanced than what Scotland was fifty years ago. 

Farm-houfes and offices appear very incomplete. Indeed they 
mark, in the flrongeft ftyle, the little progrefs made in rural im- 
provement. We lay it down as 2 truifm, that the ftate of farm- 
ing, in every county, may be recognized by the condition of the 


buildings fet apart for agriculturifts. Hear what the author fays 
on this fubject. 


‘ Farm-houfes are generally built of ftone, but oftener cemented 
with clay than with mortar; fome inferior ones are of mud, or 
of fods, and fome few have the foundation, or the lower part of 
the walls, of ftone, the upper of fods. Some of the beft farm- 
houfes are flated, and this improvement has increafed latterly ; 
but for the moft part they are thatched; fome may be comfort. 

able, but few are neat or cleanly. A decent houfe, let to a com- 
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mon farmer, becomes in a year little better than a pig-flye. The 
houfes of rich farmers are geuerally far inferior to their means, 
and are fuch as exempt them from window-tax, and often from 
hearth-money ; but the greateii failing is in the offices: the barn 
is generally a {hed to threih on, with no floor but the natural foil; 
the ftable a hovel; a cow-houfe is often not to be found ; no yard 
is appropriated to pigs; the corn ftands alone to mark the farm: a 
fhed to protect the implements of tillage was never thought of; the 
richeft farmers always leave the plough and harrow in the corner 
of the laft field they tilled; fuch part of the harnefs as may 
not confift of gads, or fugans, is fecured in the houfe; and with 
the fmaller farmers, if the car does not ftop fome gap, called a 
gateway, it may lie againft the ditch, or on the dunghill. The 
offices are fometimes covered with potatoe-ftalks, which form a 
very bad thatch. 

‘ The bad {tate and deficiency of agricultural buildings, and the 
unimproved condition of many farms, may arife from various cau- 
fes ; firft, nothing is ever built or repaired by landlords ; thefe 
expences, as well as every other improvement, is left to the tenant, 
who generally comes into a delapidated holding, without capital 
enough to ftock it, ftill lefs to build, to fence, or to drain. Secondly, 
there is often a want of confidence between the proprietor and the 
occupier. Thirdly, there is generally in the tenant a difpofition 
to make that anfwer again, which anfwered in fome degree before ; 
and, if it fails, to look for a temporary fhift, which he thinks will 
“do well enough.” To attempt difcufling the primary caufes of 
thefe two latter impediments to improvement, wouid be to enter 
into political not ftatiftical obfervation: if the landlord appears 
fometmes not to give prudent attention, or an intelligent and li- 
beral fuperintendence, the tenant appears to want fettled views and 
a contented difpofi.ion. ‘To defpife the goods in his power ma 
be philofophic ; but it is the philofophy of a cynic. True philofo- 
phy aims at progreflive improvement ; without that defire, man be- 
comes brutal, and lofes the only good quality of a rational being.’ 


The moft prevalent tenure on which land is occupied by tenants is 
31 years, or three lives, which our author confiders not to be bene- 
ficial ; and in this idea we concur with him. Life-renters of Jand, 
like proprietors who pofiefs under ftrict entails, feldom make an 
improvements, confequently fuch tenures are hoftile to the public 
good. 

Our author is unfriendly to the tithe fyftem, and, like every 
other man who has examined the bufinefs with attention, and is 
not interefted in continuing the abufe, thinks a colleétion of tithes 
in kind, or an annual valuation, injurious to agriculture. 


We 
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We fhall conclude our review of this interefting publicatiog 
with the fubftance of his fentiments on this obnoxious burthen. 


‘ Tithes are ufually paid by compofition : the articles paid for, and 
their ufual rates at prefent are, wheat and bear 10s. per acre; bar- 
dey 8s. to gs.; oats 5s. to 8s.; other corn in proportion ; potatoes 
10s.; meadowing 4s. to 8s.; rape 12s. to 148. ; /heep (for wool) 3d. 
per head, including lambs ; Zambs 6d. a piece ; oziers, for twenty- 
five acres in Fiddown, five guineas, the only inftance of their be- 
ing tithed ; the tithe now is valued higher. Tithe is fometimes 
demanded by prottors for orchards, bees, turntps, but not paid. 

‘ The demands for tithes vary at the will of the proétor or in- 
cumbent: in the parifh of Callan, 8s. is paid for wheat ; in Dun- 
garvan, 15s. or three crowns, was demanded in 1801 ; wheat and 
potatoes have in general rifen fince 1797, in the barony of Gow- 
ran, from 8s. to 10s.; barley from 6s. to 8s.; meadow from 5s. 
to 6s.; the pooreft oats in Idaugh were charged 3s. Potatoes are 
fometimes not charged to rich farmers in Gowran, who have 
much corn ; but the tithe of potatoes falls chiefly on the poor cot- 
tiers, who pay by the perch, fometimes the full value. In the 
diftri& of Frethford, fome cottiers faid they permitted their tithe 
to be drawn rather than pay the demand, which was above the 
value. ‘Tithes are not very often taken in kind ; but the proétors 
fometimes delay their valuation, which obliges farmers to keep 
their corn on the ground to its great injury ; this has been com- 
plained of, particularly in the union of Kilmacahill, where re- 

eated notices have been given to the proétor in vain. 

« Though the clergy in general are reafonable in their demands, 
yet, when tithes are left to proétors, or let, or are (which is the 
greateft abufe) in lay hands, many local complaints mutt arife, too 
numerous to repeat or detail: the poor man will pay the prottor 
his demand, rather than be cited to the bithop’s court, or than keep 
his corn on the ground when the grazing of his ftubbles are ne- 
ceflary to him: many fuch local inftances might be ftated; but, 
being partial, are better omitted. In this county, tithes are a 
greater caufe of complaint than in others, as it is almoft the only 
part of Leinfter in which tithe is demanded for potatoes, which 
deems unreafonable, as few counties have more corn. Hence tithes, 
whether they are a real grievance or not, have always been the 
pretence for difturbance ; hence the prevalence of white boys fome 
years ago ; hence the farmers feem to confider themfelves farce 
affected by any other grievance: it is the firft obje& in their minds; 
and more fo here than in many other places, as the inhabitants and 
rich farmers are almoft all Roman Catholics, who think it hard to 
fupport two eftablifhments, and pay for a worfhip from which they 
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receive no benefit. When the fubjeé, therefore, was agitated in pars 
liament, this county was the firft to petition againft tithes in 1787. 

‘ The tithes are ufually valued by the proétor after harveft ; fome- 
times he meets the farmers at public houfes, aaother fource of 
evil, to fettle with them: fometimes the incumbent agrees himfelf, 
the farmer then quits his work to go to him repeatedly, and, by 
various ftories, tries to circumvent the clergyman, whofe time is 
taken up in making bargains. The tithes are paid half-yearly, in 
November and May; the incumbent often takes notes, and is 
fometimes not entirely paid for two years. 

‘ All reafonable clergymen, feeing thefe difadvantages, wilh for 
another mode of payment ; and if the tithes were fold, at a mode- 
rate valuation, to thofe interefted in them, a fund might be efta- 
blithed, not only fufficient to pay the clergy more than their pre- 
fent incomes, but to purchafe glebes ; and fuch a fcheme appears no 
lefs eafy than defirable. 

¢ Every incumbent fhould be provided with glebe fufficient to-fup+ 
ply his houfe, and with a glebe-houfe fit for a gentleman to refide 
in; then the miferable excufes and fhifts made to avoid refidence 
would be done away ; and the paftor would be an enfample to his 
flock, not only in morality, but in agriculture. In England commu- 
tations for tithe have been fuggefted by fome of the heads of the 
church, as the Bifhop of Lincoln ; the payment varying according 
to the price of corn. 

‘ Some lands, anciently monatftic, are tithe-free; fuch are Aghna- 
mult, Sheeftown, Kilree, Kilfera, in all about 4000 acres, in the 
union of Burnchurch. Such are fome lands in the parith of Graigue, 
and others : the value of thefe lands is high, and they are general- 
ly well improved.’ 


An appendix, containing fome important papers on the fubje&® 
of canals, &e. is fubjoined. A very diftinét map of the county is 
alfo given, which is an ufeful appendage. 

On the whole, we are well pleafed with this ftatiftical furvey. 
It difplays a confiderable degree of information on rural motters, 
and proves that the author has the real interefts of his country a® 
heart. We would, however, recommend to thofe, who may 
be employed in fimilar inquiries, to ftudy brevity as much as pof- 
fible ; for, were all the thirty-two counties of Ireland to be defcribed 
in the like copious way, an ordinary reader would hardly be able 


to examine them during the period in which our globe makes its 
annual revolution, 
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Tue flourifhing ftate of Scottifh hufbandry having of late exci- 
ted much inquiry among our fouthern neighbours, we are indu- 
ced to open the intelligence department of this volume with a re- 
trofpefive view of the caufes which contributed to place the 
country under its prefent happy circumftances. Though moft 
of them are of ancient ftanding, yet it is but of recent date that 
they have operated and produced beneficial effeéts. So true it is, 
that the wifeft law, in many refpeéts, may be confidered as a dead 
letter, till it is blown upon, or brought into ation ; then, all at 
once, it fprings into life, aud difplays the wifdom and forefight 
of the fages who enatted it. 

Agriculture long remained imperfedtly underftood in North 
Britain ; but, fince the middle of the eighteenth century, this fci- 
ence has rapidly advanced towards perfeétion. In feveral of the low- 
land diftriéts, it is-now carried on in a ftyle equal, if not fuperior, 
to that of the’ moft favourite Englilh counties, and over the whole 
country extenfive improvements have recently been executed. In 
this leading article, we fhall prefent a hafty fketch of the ftate of 
Scottifh hufbandry during the laft century, and point ont a few 
of the caufes which have contributed to place the firft of the arts 
upon its prefent refpectable footing. 

The feudal tyftem prevailed in Scotland longer than in the fifter 
‘kingdom, and its effeéts placed the cultivators of the foil in the 
moft abje&t and dependent itate. Men of enlarged minds, or 
thofe upon whom liberal fentiments operated, avoided a profeffion 
upon which contempt and poverty were neceflarily entailed: hence 
the tenantry were generally ignorant of or unacquainted with the 
principles of the fcience which they followed, and of the prac- 
tices not only of other nations, but even of the conterminons dif- 
triéts. Indolence likewife prevailed in a remarkable degree, and 
of courfe every branch of rural labour was executed in the moft 
flovenly manner. So late as the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, fummer fallow was unknown, at leaft it was unprattifed in 
Scotland, though this radical improvement has been prevalent 
among our fouthern neighbours fince the period of the Roman 
invation. 

Fortunately for Scotland, a few men of fuperior abilities con- 
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temp'ated with concern the deplorable ftate of hufbandry, and ex- 
erted their endeavours to remove the obftacles which ftood in the 
way of an improved practice. Fletcher of Salton paved thé way ; 
Cockburn of Ormifton, and Hope of Rankeillor, immediately fol- 
lowed ; and Lord Findlater and Lord Kaimes, with the true fpirit 
of patriots, finifhed the edifice which thefe worthies had fo nobly 
founded. At the beginning of the century, fhort leafes were 
granted, rent was generally paid in kind, which is always a furé 
proof that the tenantry are opprefled ; improvements were hardly 
known. The fyftem of infield and outfield prevailed in its full 
extent. Sown grafles were not ufed. In a word, the proprietors 
received little rent; the tenantry were poor and miferable; the 
country, except in a few inftances, was little better than a barren 
wafte ; and bankruptcies among rural practitioners were then as 
frequent as is now to be found among the trading and manufaétu- 
ring interefts. 

To improve the country under thefe circumftances mutt, it is 
obvious, have been an arduous tatk ; but the means devifed, though 
flow in accomplifhing the wifhed-for effeét, yet, being founded in 
wifdom, have now fully produced the expected benefits. Long 
leafes were offered to fuch as would accept them, (ior, ftrange to 
tell! fo ignorant were the tenantry, that they even queftioned the 
advantage of fuch tenures}, moderate rents were demanded, and 
every kind of harafling reftriftion was given up. Under this li- 
beral fyftem, the face of the country gradually changed for the 
better. Improvements of every kind, now when fecurity was 
granted for reaping the fruits, were cheerfully undertaken by the 
tenantry. This threw capital into their hands, and ftimulated ad- 
ditional exertions. Others gradually adopted a fimilar fyftem ; 
and, before the end of the century, almoit the whole of the low- 
lands of Scotland might be confidered as more highly cultivated 
than any other country with which we are acquainted 

It muft be remarked, that the legal polity of Scotland is highly 
favourable to the cultivators of the foil. By a regulation made 
in 1629, tithes were in faét annihilated, at leaft fo far as concerns 
the tenantry, while the burden of fupporting the poor is fcarcely 
felt, not amounting to a halfpenny in the pound of real rent. A 
judicious law, refpeéting the divifion of wafte and common land, 
was alfo enacted in 1695; and other laws had been previoufly 
= by the Legiflature for ftraighting marches, and afcertaining 
the mode of enclofing betwixt conterminous proprietors. If a 
fingle caufe of complaint remains, it is occafioned by the reftric- 
tion ftill enforced againft fubfetting land. It is evident that the 
retention of this feudal remnant does not promote the intereft of 
proprictors in the moit diftant degree, while it operates, in many 
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cafes, againft improvements. The old feudal rule, that a vaffal 
could not be received on an eftate without the confent of the fu- 
perior, is now happily abolifhed ; and it feems ftrange that the 
power exercifed by proprietors, of preventing any perfon from 
pofieffing land without their confent, fhould ftill be retained. The 
cafes are exaétly the fame in principle, and the welfare of the 
country is more concerned in the abrogation of the rule as apply- 
ing to tenants than vaffals. 

Having given this hafty fketch of Scottifh hufbandry in the 
preceding century, we fhall detail, as concifely as poffible, the 
ftate of hufbandry during the year 1802, and more particularly at 
the prefent time. 

The year 1802 was, in feveral refpe&s, uncommonly favour- 
able for executing rural labour, and perhaps the country bas fel- 
dom experienced better {pring and autumn quarters than in this 
year. Clay foils wrought in a fuperior way, at feed-time, to what 
commonly happens ; and the wheats, from being well rooted, re- 
ceived little damage from the cold winds of April and May. The 
fummer quarter was, however, unpropitious to the growth of 
corn and grafs, and ferious apprehenfions were at one time enter- 
tertained, that the gratn crops would prove defective. Thefe ap- 
prehenfions proved, in a great meafure, unfounded, for the warm 
weather in Auguft and September ripened the grain of the fouth- 
ern diftriéts in the completeft manner. Except a partial lofs from 
fhaking winds and fevere frofts, in September and Oétober, the 
crop was fafely harvefted, and brought into the yard in excellent 
condition. 

Whether the laft crop, taking it upon the great fcale, equals an 
average one, is a problematical circumftance. In a few diftri&s, 
fituated on the eaftern coaft, the crop is unqueftionably good ; but, 
in the weftern and northern parts of the country, owing to the 
coldnefs of the weather in the fammer months, it is confidered to 
deferve a different charaéter. The rate of markets, and the great 
importation of foreign grain, fupport the idea that the crop is be- 
low the confumption ; but the corn-trade, for fome time paft, has 
been carried on upon fuch difcordant principles, that it is fearce 
practicable to draw juft inferences from the extent of imports and 
exports. The country muft be fully flocked, before old prin- 
ciples can be acted upon ; and that a full flock in hand is not yet 
gained, mult be obvious to the moft fuperficial inquirer. 

The prices of grain through the year have been fully as high 
in the feveral Seottith markets, as in Mark-lane, and ftill keep in 
unifon with thole of the metropolis. Good wheat, weighing 
from 63 to 64 Ib. per Linlithgow firlot, (about 9 per cent. larger 
than the Winchefler bulhel), fold lately as high as gas. a 39%. 
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but is now down to 28s. per boil of four firlots. Inferior forts, 
from 22s. to 26s. It deferves attention, tuat the thick-chaffed 
wheats are generally very defective in quality, and that the prin- 
cipal famples are all of the thin-chaffed varieties. This has oc- 
cafioned the fowing of the former forts to be almoft diiufed this 
feafon, though, till lately, they were held in the greateft eftimation. 

Markets for fat and lean ftock have e expe éesienced no reduétion, 
and it is fuppofed that the quantity of fheep and cattle, in North 
Britain, is much leffened within thefe few years. Be this as it 
may, the demand is equal to the number prefented, which necef- 
farily occafions the late high prices to be fully maintained. ‘The 
taite of the public, i in favour of butcher- meat, feems daily to in- 
creafe ; and it is with plesture we remark, that a very general at~ 
tention is now paid to the improvement of ftock in every quarter 
of the country. The incre: fed value of the article has occafioned 
this fuperior attention; and it 1s to be hoped, that improvements 
in this line will foon he placed upon a footing that will enable 
the breeders to keep their grows nd, in the event “of a declenfion of 
markets, Fat cattle and {heep at prefent are worth ros. 6d. per 
ftone, of 16 Ib. Amfterdam, or 174 avoirdupois. 

The turnip crop has in general {ucceeded this feafon, and yields 
richer and more nutritive food than thofe of the three preceding 
years. This valuable root is now extenfively cultivated in every 
quarter, and is eminently ufeful upon moft of foils. Perhaps a 
fenfe of its value has lately caufed a more general culture than 
conlifteat with the real welfare of agriculture. Upon all fandy 
and dry foils the turnip hufbandry is “truly beneficial ; but where 
the ground is inclined to clay, or incumbent upon a clofe bottom, 
it does net require argument to prove that the cultivation of this 
root is accompanied with a certain lofs to the owner. A clean 
fummer fallow is the only mode that ought to be practifed under 
thefe circumftances ; and it is now afcertained, beyond difpute, 
that the firft crop, after this fallow, is of greater value than both 
the crop of turnips, and the fucceeding crop of grain, evea when 
every branch of management is, in other refpects, conducted in 
the moft hufbindman-lke manner. 

Since harveit was finithed, the weather has proved unfavourable 


to the fow: of wheat, and to the pl may bing of the ground for 
the next crop. The rains have, however, been partial, and rather 
of that extent a« to render the furface wet, than to fill the bowels 
of the earth with water, The fallow wheats were in general 
fown durins the wonaths of Se tember and OO ober, and lately pre 

fented a promfing thow, thou bh now checked by the recent fro 
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veral fields were only fown about the end of laft month. Spring 
wheat is now very common in the early diftri€ts, and, in dry warm 
feafons, has often been cultivated with advantage. Where the tur- 
nip-hufbandry is general, this mode muft neceffarily be followed, 
or the alternative adopted of fowing upon clover-ftubbles. Re- 
peated trials have, however, afcertained, that the culture of oats, 
after the clovers, is more beneficial than that of wheat. Adcting 
upon this principle, {pring wheat is ufually fown after turnips in 
many counties, and the grain fo produced is often found“fuperior 
to what is fown in the autumnal and winter months. 

We obferve that meetings of the landed intereft have been held 
in feveral counties, to take under confideration the additional duty 
impofed laft year upon malt. In all former bills, a lefler duty 
was impofed upon barley and bear, manufactured into malt in 
Scotland, than in England; and it was fuppofed that this diftinc- 
tion was founded npon juftice and expedience. That fome dif- 
triéts in Scotland raife barley, equal to what is ufually produced 
in England, we are difpofed’to admit; but in the northern, and 
particularly in the weftern diftriéts, where the climate is late, and 
big or bear generally taken inftead of barley, an equal tax is un- 
doubtedly a grievous oppreflion. Notwithftanding of the nume- 
rous and beneficial improvements which have taken place in thefe 
quarters, yet none of them can poflibly meliorate the climate, 
which remains cold and wet, backward to vegetation, and un- 
friendly to the harvefting the article upon which the duty is to 
be levied. A departure from the fyftem of taxation, maintain- 
ed fince the union, forms the caufe of complaint made by the 
different counties ; and, in our humble opinion, it deferves ferious 
attention. We are glad to fee landed proprietors take up fuch 
matters, for they lie particularly within their province; and, 
through their endeavours, the wifhed-for redrefs can only be ob- 
tained. We fuggeft the propriety of permitting Englith barley 
imported into Scotland, and manufactured there, to be taxed in 
the fame ratio, as if it had been malted in England ; and to this 
meafure no well-founded objeétions can be urged. Indeed an 
equal malt-duty, in this cafe, would prove highly beneficial to 
Scottifh hufbandry ; the fuperior quality of Englifh grain, efpe- 
cially in feafons like the laft, gives it adecided preference in all the 
northern counties, and makes home raifed-grain meet a market 
under a pofitive difadvantage. This fubje& is well elucidated in 
the Fife and Moray reports, and in the Glafgow letter, of intelli- 
gence prefented in pages 120, 121, and 122, of this number. 

We ftate with pleafure the continued and increafing endeavours 


of the Farmine Society oF IRELAND, to benefit the hufbandry of 


that country; and, in the inflance we are now to mention, the good 
of 
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of their inquiries muft be univerfally felt. This veteran fociety, 
in order that the moft valuable breeds of cattle and fheep may be 
accurately afcertained, have lately offered two premiums of one bun- 
dred guineas each, and two of fifty guineas each, for the two beft and 
fecond beft eflays on the refpeétive properties of thefe animals, 
which contribute moft to their utility. By fuch liberal offers, it 
may be expected that every {park of knowledge, in the country, 
of thefe matters will be brought to light; at leaft a confiderable 
body of information muft be collected. The trifling premiums 
of five and ten guineas, held out by fome other focieties, cannot 
form an obje& to men of fcience and character. In fa&, even when 
gained, they can hardly be reckoned a remuneration of the trouble 
and expence aétually incurred in making the neceflary i inquiries, 
and arranging the refults in a fyftematic fhape. 


We fhall conclude this article, by remarking, that, upon the 
whole, the ftate of hufbandry, at the end of the year 1802, muft 
be viewed as beneficial to the country, advantageous to proprietors 
of land, and honourable to the occupiers. ‘The produce of the 
country is undoubtedly augmented in a confiderable degree ; rents 
paid to proprietors are amazingly increafed, while the fituation of 
cultivators is flourifhing and profperous. It is to be hoped that 
the like favourable circumftances, as have occafioned fuch important 
advantages to all concerned, will not in future ceafe to operate ; 
and that, under the influence of a juft fyftem, and the fecurity of 
equal laws, thofe parts of the kingdom which remain unimproved 
will foon be brought into the fame profitable ftate as thofe more 
early cultivated *, 


Fanuary 23. N. 





* A confiderable part of this article is taken from an agricultural report drawn 
up by the conduétor of the magazine for a London monthly publication : but as 
that work would reach few of our readers, we judge there can be no impropriety 
in prefenting the fubftanec of it here, 
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EXTRACTS FROM Private CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOTLAND. 
Inverne/sfoire Quarterly Report. 


Our crop was, on the whole, better fecured than could have been 
expected, from the extreme wetnefs of the latter part of the autumnal 
feafon ; but it was Martinmas before the whole was got into the ttack- 
yard. The produce, as to quantity, I believe, will equal that of an 
average crop ; but the quality is very inferior, owing to the great want 
of funthine during the Summer months. Except for barley, there is 
no demand at prefent for any fort of grain ; and the large importations 
of that article from England, and various parts of Scotland, have, with- 
in thefe few days, glutted our market completely. Bet Norfolk bar- 
ley has been offered fo low as 278. 6d. per boll in quantities; but, for 
fmall parcels, 30s. may ftill be brought ; inferior qualities, as low as 
24s. As for wheat and oats, I have not yet heard of any of thefe 
grains being fold at fixed prices ; but oat-meal in retail, brings 1s. 4d. 
and 1s. 5d. per peck of nine pounds, and barley-meal rs. 3d. per peck 
ef ten pounds. The weather has been uncommonly mild of late. Un- 
til this day, our ploughs can hardly be faid to have been ftopped by 
froft. ‘Fhe demand for cattle of all defcriptions, was very great at the 
latter end of the feafon; and fo few are left in the country, that 
prices are likely to go very high in Spring-time. Winter fodder is very 
plentiful, and no demand prevails for hay.—— Fan. 12. 


Letier from David Sheriff Efg. dated Kinmylees, near Invernefs, 
January 12. 1803. 


* As I conceive it to be very proper, that any thing relative to rural 
affairs, out of the common train of occurrences, fhould be circumftan- 
tiated as to place, date and perfon, I therefore give you authority to in- 
fert, in your next Number, the following account of a ewe, which is 
prefently in my poffeffion. 

* In the month of March 1801, I bought 225 ewes of the {mall coun- 
try breed, fuch as may be fed to 8 lb. per quarter, which I grazed upon 
the outfield paiture, and among the woods belonging to my farm. I fold 
the lambs produced by thefe ewes, in the month of June following, at 8s. 
per head ; and the ewes, on the 1ft January 1802, after getting a very few 
turnip, at 158. One of thefe ewes, an extreme old one, without a tooth, 
had a Iamb taken off about the 1ft June 1801, and on the 5th of Novem- 
ber following fhe had a fecond, which I killed on the 2gth December, 
having refufed 30s. for it. On the zoth April laft, the had a third 
lamb, which I fold at 12s. along with ninefcore more: and this day, 
the 12th Fanuary 1803, the fame old ewe has dropped a fourth lamb, 
apparently of a healthy and ftrong conftitution; and 1 have little doubt 
but I fhall get 25s. or 30s. for it next month. I have juft now put 
the ewe into a houfe to feed with turnip tops and kail, the only food 
fhe can now eat, from her total want of teeth.’ 


Letter 
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Letter from a Farmer in Roxburgh/fbire, Fan. 8. 


© Since the conclufion of harveft, we have enjoyed fine open weather 
till lately, and have been able to get field labour in a very forward ftate. 
The grafs lands continued to vegetate with vigour; and I hardly re- 
member of having feen the turnips fo much fhot, or run, as in this fea- 
fon. ‘This, however, is now effectually ftopped by the froft, and unlefs 
this valuable root is injured by a continuance of the prefent weather, we 
have a profpeét of enjoying a full fupply of cattle and fheep meat for a 
confiderable length of time. 

« | don’t think that there is any thing like the ufual extent of ftock in 
the hands of the breeders or feeders of this county. Thofe who had 
to purchafe in autumn, were apprehenfive of rifking too much; while 
thofe who had flock in hand, eagerly difpofed of greater numbers than 
cuftemary, the prices being fo extravagantly high. If a good fupply is 
not procured, in the Spring, from the Northern diftriéts, it is probable 
that ftock will continue to be very fearce. 

‘ The great bulk of laft crop is putting little money into the farmer's 
pocket ; and the grain is fo inferior in quality, that it cannot be pre- 
fented at the’ London market, oats excepted. It is difficult to quote 
prices, for we are willing to give it to the corn factor upon his own 
terms. The perfevering advocates for breaking up grafs land, have 
facceeded fo far, as to render corn fcarcely worth the growing, which 
may prove a fatal circumflance to the country in after years.’ 


Aberdeenfoire Quarterly Report. 


From the 14th O€tober (the date of laft Report) the weather re- 
mained very fine for about ten days; fo that, in the early diftri@ of the 
county, the different crops were harvelted in a very perfe& ftate. Be. 
fore the end of the month, the weather broke, and continued fo long 
bad, with torrents of rain, as occafioned the crops which remained in 
the fields to be almoft totally ruined. The lofs in many places was 
very confiderable ; and where there were no thrafhing machines to take 
out the grain in its wet ftate, it could not be faved by the moft aGive 
efforts. 

Barley turned out fufficiently produétive, and fit for malting. I¢ 
is; however, upon the whole, rather defective in weight. Oats are 
lefs defective than were expected, though they do not yield fo freely 
from the ftack as we could wifh. Neither the one grain nor the other 
is, however, in great demand: the temper of the market does not in- 
duce merchants to be hearty in purchafing, nor the f{cale of prices tempt 
farmers to be anxious about felling. 

Cattle aud fheep maintain very high prices. The ftock of either, on 
hand, is by no means great ; though provender, both of ftraw and tur- 
nips, is very plentiful. In dry fituations, field work is fufficiently for- 
ward, as there has been little interruption from froit or fhow ; but, in 
low lying, or wet fituations, little labour could be accomplifhed, owing 
to the humidity of the weather. 


Peat 
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Peat mofs has been ftrenuoufly recommended as an excellent ingre- 
dient in compofts. In many parts of this county, where mofs is plen- 
tifully got, it is found to be confiderably impregnated with iron ore ; 
in fome inftances, to fuch a degree, as to render it hurtful, nay, even 
deftructive to vegetation. Query.—How are the qualities of mofs dif- 
tinguifhable? When mixed with mineral acid, is there any way of 
purging it of this noxious quality? or, if*it cannot be deprived of it 
altogether, with what proportion may it be ufed advantageoufly ? and 
how is that proportion to be afcertained ?>—— Fan. 13, 


Rofifbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue Winter has continued open, and, in general, the weather has 
been milder than we have had for feveral years paft at this feafon. 
Ploughing is well advanced. The fheep and out-wintering cattle have 
loft nothing of their flefh, and, it is hoped, will reach the grafs time 
in better,condition than ufual. As the ftraw is not much wanted for 
cattle, little of the crop has yet been thrafhed. Oats meal poorly ; and 
our diftillers complain of the barley not giving the ufual quantity of 
fpirit. Our corn markets are very dull. Oat-meal from 20s. to 248. 
per boll of nine ftones ; but our prices are little better than nominal, a 
fmall part of this crop being difpofed of. Old Barley, if fine, fells at 
30s. per boll. 

There is a fpirit of improvement gaining ground among the propries 
tors of this county. Captain Manro of Teaninich, and Captain Mac- 
Kenzie of Kincraig, have of late marled ground to a confiderable exe 
tent, which promifes to pay well; aud many others are {peaking of fol- 
lowing their example. Your correfpondent, the Northern Tourift, will 
be pleafed to hear, that the much negleéted, and fine improveable pro- 
perty of Fowlis, is now advertifed to be let on improving leafes. There 
are many other tra¢ts of valuable land in the county, alfo propofed to 
be let in farms worthy of attention. The rage for fheep-farming ftill 
continues. Hill farms, when let of fufficient extent for a fheep-walk, 
bring three, four, or five times miore rent than formerly. Some are of 
opinion, that this will operate again{t the intereft of the country, ma- 
ny of the aborigines of the foil being thus forced to emigrate ; while 
others argue, and with greater juftice, that whatever fyftem brings the 
higheft rent, muft eventually promote the real good of the community. 
— Fan. 12. : 


Wigtonfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue writer of this Report having lately made a tour through the 
greatelt part of the county, with much fatisfaction obferved the pro- 
greflive improvement of its agriculture, particularly the increafed quan- 
tity of wheat and turnips of late years; the turmip crop being now 
underftood, not only of itfelf valuable, but an excellent preparative 
for the fowing down of the land to grafs: and where the turnip huf- 
bandry prevailed moft, we invariably found the richeft pafture. Near 
to the fouthern point of this difiri&, we viewed pretty large fields ma- 
nured 
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nured with fea-weed, whofe turnips in general meafured twelve inches 
diameter. 

From the end of November till the beginning of this month, the 
weather has been rainy: now the froft has fet in pretty fevere, which 
has not only kept back the fowing of fome part of our wheat, but re- 
tarded our ploughing very much ; on light foil, we often find wheat 
anfwer as well in the end of February as in O&tober. 

Our crops, in general, are turning out rather better than we expeét- 
ed in quality, potato oats weighing from 38 to 40 lib. ; common Gal- 
loway do, from 34 to 37 lib. ; beer from 44 to 48 lib,; and wheat 
from 54 to §9 lib. ; all per Winchefter bufhel. Our market is how-. 
ever both dull and Jow in price, viewed comparatively with the extra- 
ordinary advaace, of late years, on land-rent, price of labour, &c. &c. 

The price of butcher meat has continued pretty uniform. Lean 
ftock, and young cattle and horfes, during this quarter, have coptinued 
much higher in price than at any period during the late war. 

One great caufe of the price of grain keeping low is, the vaft Irith 
importation into Clyde, and weft of England; but which, being now 
rather falling back, it is thought, by fome people, the market will 
foon become better.—— Fanuary 17tb. 


Dumfriesfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tue feafon, fince laft Report, has been as favourable as could be 
wifhed for carrying on farm labour, and preparing for the enfuing crop. 
The lands intended for green crops have got a furrow, and many farmers 
are well forward in ploughing their lea lands. None are behind but 
fome few old-fafhioned people, who were bred, and remain in the idea, 
that all land is injured by being ploughed before Candlemas. Thefe, 
however, it ishoped, will foon be {till fewer in number than they are. 
Such of the {mall fields of wheat fown in this county, as were got early 
in, are promifing. Thofe fown fo late as November were long in com- 
ing up, and appear very feeble. The quantity fown feems rather more 
than ufual. 

The crop of laft feafon is turning out, as was expeéted, rather below 
an average. Wheat is generally unfound ; whether blighted in the 
flower, or by the froft in the beginning of September, is not certain ; 
likely both. Barley is firm, but light, weighs from 48 to 50 lib. the 
bufhel. Oats, common kind, 36 to 37 lib. Early oats rather better, 
Potato oats 42 lib. 

‘The after growth in the Autumn, and the open moderate Winter 
months, have improved ftock of all kinds. Many young theep, indeed, 
have died of the difeafe called the fckne/s ; but that is a mark of the 
firength of the ftock, generally being occafioned by an over fulnefs or 
richnefs of the blood. Prices, fo long as there were markets, increafed 
to the laft, particularly for cate. How they will open in the Spring, 
is a matter of doubt; though, by all accounts, cattle are yet in numbers 
unequal to the demand, particularly aged cattle. Pork in carcafe, for 


drying, was, in November and December, from 7. 6d. to 7s. the ftone 
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of 14 lib. ; but is now from gs. 6d. to.6s, 6d. The caufe of the fall of 
this valuable article is not yet underftood. The buyers of laft year, at 
prices from 8s, to 10s. the ftone in carcafe, were thought, in the end, to 
have done very well. —— Faz. 17. 


Letter from a Gentleman near Perth, Fanuary 18. 


* In this part of the country, the ftate of the weather, from the 
clofe of Harveft till within thefe ten days, has, on the whole, been fa- 
vourable to rural labour. ‘The ufual autumnal ploughings were given, 
and even fome people ploughed light lands for oats ; a praétice which 
faits fuch foils well, by allowing the ground to be confolidated before 
feed time, confequently refifting the Summer drought with greater vi- 
gour. The open weather has permitted every advantage to be got 
from the paftures and clover ftubbles, and benefited: the growers of tur- 
nips. Stock of all kinds is fill high, and I prefume will continue fo 
during the enfuing Spring. 

‘ The young wheats look well in general. In this neighbourhood, we 
fow rathet early than otherwife ; feldom or never trufting to a late or 
{pring fowing, as is done in the fouthern counties. I am convinced 
our practice, in this refpeét, is confiftent with our intereft ; for, from 
local circumftances, we feldom experience the comfort of genial Spring 
weather. While on this article, 1 may mention a {mall occurrence 
which happened on my farm at laft wheat-feed time, feeing it ‘may cau- 
tion others from falling into the like error. 

‘ My fallow being in forwardnefs for receiving the feéd, 1 was led to 
buy fome Englifh wheat of crop 1801, which, to appearance, looked to 
be very fuperior grain; but, from the effeéts of the urine and hot lime 
ufed in the pickling procefs, the braird made was a very imperfe@t one, 
fcarcely one half fo thick as I had reafon to expe; and,-what was 
more furprifing, the plants were gradually thinner, according to the 
progrefs made in fowing ; what was fown firlt, being thicker confiderably 
than what was-fown at the conclufion of the work. From what is 
ftated, 1 prefume to fuggelt to all concerned, the propriety of pickling 
a {mall quantity at a tme ; and it becomes a queftion with me, whe- 
ther old wheat needs pickling at all. It is probable, fome of your 
friends may have fuch experience on the fubje&, as to fay whether old 
wheat does, or does not require pickling ; and would any of them com- 
municate their opinion, I, for one, would thank them moft fincerely. * 


© The 





* The Conpuctor begs leave to affure his worthy correfpondent, that 
wheat of all ages requires to be pickled, in order to preferve it from 
fmut ; thougn there are numerous inftances of the difeafe being avoid- 
ed, even when the procefs of pickling had been negleéted ; but no pru- 
dent man will run fuch a rifk, the lofs fuftained in one fatal year, being 
often greater than the expence of pickling during a whole leafe. Our 
correfpondent had allowed his wheat to remain too long among the 
Urine, which is always attended with fatal confequences, 
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‘ The grain crop of laft feafon turns out, for the moft part, of very 
inferior quality, and the demand for it is unufually flack. The feale of 
prices is not at all agreeable to the grower, nor confiftent with the rate 
of rents, and the expence of labour ; but, fill, the greateft evil is the want 
of demand, ’ 


Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 


Tuovcs the weather took an unfavourable turn in O&tober, yet fuf- 
ficient intervals were found to fivifh the harveft in a fatisfaétory manner. 
Other circumftances, however, contributed to place the rural matters of 
this diftri€ in a more unfavourable fituation than could be wifhed. The 
potatoes, and all the crops in low grounds, were much injured by the 
early frofts of September ; and when it is added, that a fevere fhake 
took place on the higher lands in the beginning of O@ober, it may 
fafely be reckoned, that our crops are remarkably unprodu@tive. It is 
difficult to calculate the general produce, as, in all high climates, there 
ig a greater irregularity in -backward feafons, than where the foil and 
climate is more uniform, Many of the oats do not yield more than 
eleven pecks of meal per boll. Beer is far from its ufual quality ; and 
peas are fearcely worth the expence of thrathing. 

As the weather continued frefh and mild after harveft, confiderable 
progrefs was made in executing field labour ; and, from the fame caufes, 
the fog and turnip feeding have turned out to good account. Mott of 
the turnips were ate with fheep; as cattle, for the purpofe, could not 
be got, but.on the moft extravagant terms, 

For ten days paft, a fevere froft has prevailed, which will no doubt 
hurt the turnips that remain unconfumed. Grain, meal, and butcher. 
meat are at much the fame prices here as in the Edinburgh markets. 

18th January, 


Letter from a Gentleman in Aberdeenfhire—Fanuary 19. 


* Our harvelt was, in many places, concluded moft unfavourably. Near 
Ellon, a great quantity of oats were expofed to the rains of the latter 
end of Oétober, and the fubfequent month, and were not got fecured 
till the end of December, In the diftri@ of Alford, a gentleman had 
a great part of his crop, on a large farm, almoft deftroyed; and, at 
the head of the county, betwixt Huntly and Keith, many fields were’ 
uncut, or flanding out, when December arrived. 

‘ The turnip crop ftands the Winter, as yet, very well, not having 
experienced much froft, We hada little fnow fome weeks ago. AQ re- 
gular ftorm feems now to have fet in; but the ploughing of wet foils 
was completely ftopped long before it commenced. 

‘ Too much pains cannot be ufed in cautioning farmers againft the 
ufe of frofted feed. The froft of 13th. September, hurt only the low 
country crops ; but later frofts injured thofe of the higher diftri€ts more 
ieverely, ’ 


0 2 Berwick. 
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Berwickfire Quarterly Report. 


Taovca the rainy weather, in the beginning of this quarter, was 
much againft the ingathering of that part-of the bean crop’ which re- 
mained in the field, yet, where proper precautions had been taken, the 
grain does not appear materially damaged. Fallow wheats made a pro- 
mifing braird ; but the bean lands were too late in clearing, and too wet 
to admit of being fown with wheat before Winter fet.in, The long 
continued rains were particularly unfavourable to fheep in fituations, any 
way liable to the rot ; and that difeafe, known in this county by the 
name of the black fpauld, (from its terminating in a mortification of 
the hind quarters), has, in fome fituations, been very fatal amongit 
the calves of laft year: thofe calves that are highef in condition feem 
moft fubje& to this diforder, which (like-the-rot iw theep) appears to 
be in fome meafure local, and always moft.prevalent in.a mild wet, fea- 
fon. If any of your readers have difcovered a cure for this, difeafe, or 
the means of preventing it, they would coafer a benefit. on fociety, by 
making it known through the channel of ‘your Magazine. 

The markets for lean cattle at Martinmas were’ higher.then ever re- 
membered, being confiderably above the prices of, lait year... Late tur- 
vips have fenfibly improved fince the commencement. of this, quarter, 
while the early fields have univerfally fhot up into. the feed, flalk ; the 
letting price for thofe of the beft quality has been from. gl. nos to 4). 
per Englifth acre. Ploughing is in a very forward; fate, having met 
with little interruption from froft till within thefe eight days . . 

Wheat turns out greatly below an average crop, and. the general. qua- 
lity is fo indifferent, that few fine famples are to be met with... Oats, 
though they meal tolerably well, make but 2 very middling return, per 
acre. Barley is {mall in the grain, and will hardly yield. an average return. 
Beans, except where they have been thrafhed for the purpofe of being 
kiln-dried to make them keep, have fcarcely yet beem feen at)market ; 
but from thefe trials the crop does not promife to turn ont produttive. 
Peas are hardly worth eftimating. Our corn markets have been gradually 
declining fince November. The prefent prices are: Beft wheat, 37s. 
6d. ; ditto barley, 16s, ; ditto oats, 14s.; potato oats, 16s. per boll 
of fix Winchefter bufhels. Hay is felling from 6d. to 8d. per ftone of 

22% lib. Englifh ; and potatoes in wholefale, deliverable at Berwick, at 
148. and 158. per boll of 40 Englifii ftone. Butcher markets have re- 
mained pretty fleady ; good beef being 8d., and mutton 74d per lib. of 
174 ounces. The {now which fell on Sunday the oth, ftill continues 
to cover the hills ; and though not deep, yet, from its being frozen on 
the top, the Mocks in that diftrict have required a foddering of hay for 
thefe fome days paft.— Fan. 19. 


Eaft Lethian Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather broke in O&ober, before the whole of the crop was car- 
ried ; but the lofs thereby fuftained was not of much confequence. In 
the important bufinefs of fowing the wheat lands, an obitrution of 
greater magnitude was generally felt, and various fields remain — 
whic 
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which originally were intended for wheat, Such fallows as were feeded 
in September, maintained a flourifhing appearance when the frofts com- 
menced ; and as they were well rooted at that period, little danger is 
apprehended from the temporary ceflation of their growth. 

The grain markets preferved'a fteady afpe& till the begitining of this 
month ; but, of late, fales have been’ made at priées confiderably reduced. 
When it is confidered that nearly one half of the produce of this county 
muft be fent out of it either in a raw or manufactured flate, and’ that the 

orts of the conterminous counties were filled with grain imported from 
England and foreigu countries, the declenfion will not excite furprife. 
The fa& is, prices at Haddington were longer of being depreciated than 
im other quarters; which is a fure proof that the quality of the grain, 
there prefented, is of the firft fort. 1f Scotland had depended folely on 
its own produce this. year, a real fearcity muft inevitably have been ex- 
perienced, The importation of Irith oats and American wheat into the 
weftern ports, and grain of all kinds from England, and wheat from fo- 
reign countries, into the ports on the eaft coaft, have, however, prevented 
an evil which could not. otherwife have been avoided. 

Little alteration has taken place in the butcher markets of late, nor is 
any expected for fome time to come. The demand and fupply has hi- 
therto been. tolerably well proportioned, and probably will remain fo till 
the conelufion of the feeding feafon. Stock upon turnips have thriven 
well ; and from fales made, it appears that the feeders will get through, 
notwithftanding that purchafes were made at enormous: rates. The 
month of April is, however, the trying time for the feeders, as the mar- 
kets are feldom glutted earlier. 

Ploughing, in general, is not very forward, but equally fo as laf 
year. Upon the wet and heavy lands much time was loft from the Oc- 
tober and November rains; the latenefs of the harveft, and the time 
{pent in feeuring the crop, alfo contributed to throw field labour behind. 
The redu€tion of prices has not ferved to check an increafe of rents ; 


but this may be reckoned a pretty good fign of the increafing profperity 
of the country. —— Fan. 21. 


Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Tue mildnefs of the two laft months hasbeen favourable to the 
growth of the young wheats, which, before the commencement of the 
prefent froft, had a promifing appearance. The fame caufe has permit- 
ted ploughing to be, in general, well advanced ; a circumftance of great 
importance before the commencement of fevere weather. 

The laft year’s crops have turned out, upon trial, nearly as was ex- 
pected at the time of writing lait report. The markets are fully fup- 
plied, and fales dull; but barley is quite unmarketable almoft at any 
price. This is generally attributed to the high additional duty lately 
impofed upon malt, which is the fame, whether barley be good or bad, 
of Englith or Scotifh growth. 

The brewer and diftiller find it their intereft to purchafe nothing but 
the very beft grain; and they very readily rather give from 228. to 248. 

for 
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for Englifh barley, than give 16s. for Scots barley: and, it feems, this 
great difparity in price does not, arife fo much from a correfpondent 
difference in weight, as from the former giving more ale or {pirits than 
the latter. 

Ought not all thofe, in every county of Scotland, who are interelted in 
the growth of barley, to, apply to Parliament for a modification of the 
malt-duty, as has been the cafe during the laft century? for it is quite as 
reafonable that an a& fhould be paffed, ordaining all grain of. the fame 
fpecies to be fold at the fame price, however different in quality, as 
that equal duties fhould be impofed -affe&ting barley of very. unequal 
qualities. 

Fat cattle continue to maintain good prices ; they give from 10s, te 
118. per ftone Dutch, finking the offal; aud, by retail, beef fells at 
from 6d. to 8d. per lib. ; Mutton, nearly the fame. _ Current prices for 
both, 7d. per lib. og’ 

Oats from 10s, to 16s. per Linlithgow. ball. 
Beans and peas from 133. to 16s. 6d. 
Wheat from 22s. to 27s. Sales dull. 
Hay from 7d. to 8d, per Tron ftone. 

Herrings have almoft deferted the Frith of Forth this feafon; but 
cod has been found in confiderable abundance as far vp as Alloa: an 
many Englith veffels are employed catching them alive. forthe JLondon 
market, which is a new thing fo far up the river. 


January 25. 





ENGLAND. 


An interefting communication was received from the gentleman who 
favoured us with the particulars of the Duke of Bedford’s huafbandry,; 
but too late for our lafi Number. Though rather. now out of date, .we 
have made a few extra¢ts from it, and truft they will prove. acceptable 
to our readers. 


Letter from a Scotch Farmer, on a Tour through England, dated Cardiff, 
Wales, O. 21. 1802. 


* I left London on the 21ft Anuguft, on a vifit to our good sfriend 
in Wales, and had tolerable opportunities of examining the hufbandry 
of the country, betwixt the metropolis and that diftri¢t. During. the 
firft two ftages, the different corn crops appeared very good ; fome of 
the wheat was carried, the beans nearly ripe, and the meadow-hay a- 
bove half cut. From Marlborough: to Devifesy neither wheat nor bar- 
ley was ripe ; and many fields of turnips were not thinned or fet out, 
Near Bath, pafture and: hay fields are very numeraus, little land being 
under corn crops ; and the fame obfervation may be applied to the 
country. around Briftol. Both thefe cities appear to have felt the effe&s 
of the late war, more feverely than other places; for hundreds of fine 
new-built houfes remain unfinifhed in both of them ; fome of them ap- 
parently 
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parently in a very tottering flate. Between Briftol and the new paffage 
over the Severn, I croffed a common of fine land, carrying a green paf- 
ture, and totally free of ant hills, which cover all the common and 
wafte land in the South of England. From the new paflage to New- 
port and Cardiff, the face of the country is much the fame as on the 
Glouceiter fide of the river, rifing into gentle little hills, which are en- 
clofed’ and cultivated to the tops. Harveft was then only beginning, 
and none was catried. A great many fields were more than fully ripe, 
and feemed to remain uncut for want’ of hands. Much hay was alfo 
ftanding in the cock’; and fome of the falt marfhes below Cardiff were 
uncut. All the reapers in this diftri€t (Wales) are men, and their 
wages are two fhillings per day, with victuals. They work two and 
two on a narrow ridge, clofe at one another’s heels, and lay down the 
corn ‘in handfuls, which is taken up by women-and boys, who bind it 
in fmall fheaves. Barley is ufually cut with the feythe, cocked in like 
manner as hay, and built in long ftacks. 

‘ The farmers are, at this tine (OGober 21 ft), bufy in fowing their 
wheats, which is a bufinefs that occupies a confiderable part of their at- 
tention. On fallow ground, it is put in under furrow, on two-bout 
ridges’; arid afterwards gone over with hand-hoes, inftead of receiving 
the harrow. On ‘clover ‘leas, they caft up every furrow with a fhovel, 
oni the fides of the narrow ridge, after harrowing ; and the ploughing, 
though very thallow, is given with fix or eight oxen. Our friend has, 
for feveral years, ploughed with two horfes; but few of the neighbours 
have followed his example. ‘ 

‘ The whole country, from the paffage to Swanfea, is incumbent on 
limeftone ; and there is abundance of coal in the hills. Few farmers 
are therefore without lime-kilns for their own ufe. Much of the arti- 
cle'is ufed im compoft' middings, generally formed from the head lands 
and banks of ditches, which is applied to the fallows and clovers for 
wheat. Not many oats are fown ; and thefe are generally of the black 
variety.’’ Only afew fall fields of turnips are to be feen, and fome of 
them are not hoed. The iron-works in Monmouth and Glamorgan- 
thires render labourers very fcarce. The great profits made by the pro- 
prietors of thefe works during the war, has occafioned them lately to 
be confiderably extended; and, though the price is lefs, more iron is 
made than ever. About Morthey, 400 tons of bar-iron, of different 
fizes, is manufactured pet week. It is brought by the canal to Cardiff, 
in barges of 20 tons, drawn by one horfe. ’ 


Letter from a Farmer in Wales, January 11th. 


* We have experienced a remarkable mild Winter, which might have 
led us to expeét a full-grown braird of wheat. But the contrary has 
happened ; for I never faw the young plants look weaker in this coun- 
try than in the prefent feafon ; and £ sttitbute this chiefly to the f{mall- 
nefs of the feed produced from laft year’s crop, occafioned by the cold- 
nefs of the Summer months, and the immenfe bulk of ftraw ; circum- 
ances that render grain always defective. Indeed, our grain, I mean 

the 
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the wheats, is fo light, that when we fell it by weight (a cuftom our 
millers are fond of), we may be faid to be great lofers ; for it takes an 
extra quantity to make up the afcertained weight of a bufhel, though no 
doubt this mode mutt be confidered as a better criterion for determining 
the comparative value of grain, than what is furnifhed by a meafure of 
capacity. 
« Three months ago, there was a profpe& of cattle markets taking a 
retrograde courfe ; but, at our late fairs, {mall oxen, fteers, and young 
heifers, fold much higher than at any former time. Store fheep and 
pigs alfo hold a great price ; but old oxen are not fo much in demand. 
The great flore of hay and ftraw in hand, gives us an unufual quantity | 
of Winter food, efpecially as few people are provided with their wonted 
extent of ftock. 
* Labourers wages continue to rife. During the war, men were beg- 
ging for employment; but now, when peace is returned, which of 
courfe might be expected to have increafed their number, hands cannot 
be got. Cardiff Heath is now improving with great fpirit under the 
patronage of the Marquis of Bute, by whofe exertions an a&t of Par- 
liament was obtained for dividing and enclofing the fame. It wae fur- 
veyed and divided by a countryman of yours, who feems to have given 
great fatisfaétion to all parties. 1t was about this time twelvemonth, i 
that they began to enclofe ; and, from prefent appearances, the one 
half of the heath will be in cora next year. Many different means of 
improvement have been tried; but paring and burning feems to be moft 
effetual ; and the wheats, where that was done, look very well. ’ 


Effex Quarterly Report. 


A mok remarkable dry,Autumn prevented the wheats from being 

ik depofited in the ground till a very late period; fo that they have but 

tl juft made their appearance, which at the prefent is rather unpromifing, 

) as they look but thin and weakly. Turnips turn out to be rather a 
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better crop than was expected, and the young graffes look not. altoge- 
ther unpromifing. The produce of laft crop turns out abundant, 
except beans and peas, which yield little more than the feed. Barley, 
and oats efpecially, are very difficult to thrath ; being harvefted in fo 
dry a ftate, makes them adhere very clofely to the ftraw. The wea- 
ther has been open, mild, and generally dry, till within this laft week, 
fince which time a fevere froft has fet.in, without any fnow, which ap- 

pears likely to continue, the thermometer varying from 20 to 24 de- | 
grees. Every one is embracing the opportunity of carting the manure 
and compoft’on the lands; fo that every horfe and man is employed. 
We até now looking forward to the time of beans fowing, which will com- 
mence immediately upon the departure of the froft. The method here 
bf ufed in planting them, is by fowing broadcaft, and ploughing in the feed, 
or by dibbling ; a pra€tice perhaps unknown in the North, A man 
has an iron in each hand about three feet long, with which he makes 
the holes, to admit of two or three beans each, which are dropped in 
by children, after which it is harrowed over. They are dibbled about 
nine 
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nine.inches, and at about 4s. 6d. or ss. an acre of expence. . In the 
Winter feafon, many farmers who have wet land employ fome of their 
men in land-ditching or furface-draining. A new invention, or plan of 
performing this operation, has lately ftarted up, by means of what is 
called a mole-plough, which makes an aperture in the earth about 
twenty inches below the furface, fufficient to take the water off. Stock 
of all kinds is dear. Hogs are this feafon chiefly. fatted upon barley 
meal, it being the cheapeft food, and are fold at about 12s, 6d. a 
fcore.—— Fanuary 15th. 


Lincolnfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue drainage of our fens and low lands does not go forward with fo 
much expedition as could be wifhed, though every perfon is thoroughly 
convinced, that the plan and report thereof given in by John Rennie 
Efq. is admirably calculated to anfwer the intended purpofe in the moft 
complete and-effetual manner. A {carcity of hands, and a want of ex- 
ertion in fome individuals concerned, have retarded a work longer than 
expeGted, which eventually muft prove vaftly beneficial to the intereft of 
this county, and the numerous individuals who have a right to the lands 
now under this mode of improvement. 

The-graim markets are dull; but thofe for fheep and cattle prefent 
every profpe&t of maintaining high prices. Land rents continue upon 
the rife, though fufpicions may be entertained that the new fets will 
not ftand the teft of time. Some of the ground fold by the fea com- 
miffioners for defraying the charge of fences and buildings, has drawn 
forty pounds per acre in its natural ftate ; but this perhaps is an inftance 
of the whimfical difpofition of mankind. A great many enclofure bills 
are going forward here ; and attendance upon meetings about fuch bu- 
finefs occupies a confiderable fhare of the time of our chief men of bu- 
finelsa———1 7th January. 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 


Norwitustanpinc the heavy crop of corn to be carried laft har- 
veft, the whole was fecured expeditioufly, and a reafonable hope was af- 
forded, that we would enjoy an early and favourable feafon for wheat 
fowing. On lands which had been Summer-fallowed this was the cafe ; 
but the fyftem of fallowing, or, in the diale&t of the country, ‘ giving 
a thorough Summer tilth for wheat,’ being now univerfally exploded, 
(though 1 am firmly perfuaded it will frequently be found neceflary to 
recur to the praétice of the old fchool in this particular), and fowing 
upon the flag being very generally adopted, the long drought during 
harveft, and for “fome weeks afterwards, precluded the poffibility of 
breaking up for a confiderable time the two years leas for wheat ; and 
confequently, this operation was obliged to be deferred, in many cafes, 
till the feafon for fowing was far advanced, and fears, not very unreafon- 
able, were entertained, that, fhould the Winter fet in early and fevere, 
the plants might be materially injured, before they had obtained fuffi- 
cient ftrength of root to refift the attacks of hard froft. Providence, 
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however, has confiderably leffened thefe apprehenfions, by fending an 
autumnal quarter remarkably mild and open. In confequence of which 
the wheats have planted full and regular, and, till the commencement of 
the prefent fevere froft, appeared vigorous and healthy: even now 1 
fhould hope they will not fuftain any very ferious injury, except in cafes 
where the feed was fown, fo late, that the plant is now only juft begin- 
ning to make an appearance. 

A heavy crop of corn on the ground is almoft conftantly prejudicial 
to the young clovers ; but this year furnifhes an exception to a general 
rule, probably becaufe no very violent rains fell to beat the corn to the 
ground, after it had got into the ear. The clovers have planted thick and 
well, and, before the froft fet in, appeared unufually frefh and luxuriant. 
The fame remark applies to the Wintertares: unprotected, however, by 
a friendly covering of {now, it is not improbable but in fome (perhaps 
in many inftances), and particularly where the land is not in very high 
condition, they may fuffer material injury. The turnip crop, after the 
firft and fecond hoeing, was extremely promifing ; but the long drought 
before, daring, and after harveft, greatly injured the young plants, and 
it was apprehended they could not produce more than one third of an 
average crop: they are, however, greatly improved in the courfe of the 
Jaif quarter, and, though the froft has-now entirely deprived them of 
their tops, may, | think, ftill be deemed full half a crop. The quality 
js univerfally allowed to be very moderate, not fufficiently good to fatten 
ftock for market, without the aid of fome more nutritious food ; though 
a remark, which I have heard very generally made; and which my own 
obfervation confirms, ¢ that they are peculiarly mild and pleafant for 
the table,’ feems, in fome degree at leaft, to militate againft this opi+ 
nion. 

Irrigation, which has lately been introduced into this county, and 
purfued with great fpirit and judgement, will, in fome cafes this year, 
fail to produce one of its mofl valuable advantages, early {pring feed, 
owing to what, at this feafon of the year is a very unufual complaint, 
a feanty fupply of water. The fprings are fo low, that a fufficient 
quantity cannot be obtained for flooding ; of courfe, the operation can, at 
the bef, be but imperfeéily executed. The average price of grain has 
been low ; and I am perfuaded the farmer cannot afford to fell it at the 
prefent rates. In the early part of the Report I have obferved, that the 
bulk of the crop colle&ted during the harveft was very confiderable. 1 
doubt, however, whether the produce of corn, per acre, will exceed an 
average crop. Should | fay wheat is three, and barley four quarters per 
acre, | am perfuaded, if I am erroneous in my calculation, it is ‘in its 
excefs; and as it is well known, that no confiderable ftock remained in 
hand at the commencement of harveft, the prefent low price can only be 
accounted for, on the fuppofition. that the crop in other quarters of the 
kingdom has greatly exceeded its ufual average, or that very extenfive 
importations have been made. Fan. 17. 
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Yorkfoire Quarterly Report. 


Tuers is fomething peculiarly pleafant, in the view of the prefent fi- 
tuation of the markets, in regard to the prices and fupply of the varied 
produéts of rural economy—articles of univerfal confumption. Every 
neighbouring market is conftantly and abundantly fupplied ; yet the pri- 
ces of the molt neceffary articles, fuch as the various kinds of grain, can- 
not be deemed fo low, as to form any abfolute difcouragement to the 
grower, efpecially as the produce of the preceding year was alfo good ; 
while thofe of lefs immediate neceflity, fuch as grazing products, &c. 
are felling at prices at leaft as encouraging as at any former period 
whatever, all circumftances confidered. The liberal and intelligent far- 
mer will ever confider it as an axiom, * That good crops, with moderate 
prices, confitute his real profperity.’ 

The crops of wheat, barley, and oats, are rather fuperior to the aver- 
age produce, and turn out fubftantially on the floor. Grain is general- 
ly of excellent quality. Beans and peas were bulky on the ground, 
but are not expected to yield adequately in grain. The beans were late 
in ripening, pipt by the autumnal frofts, and ill-harvefted. 

Till the prefent fevere froft, and extremely cold eaft winds, the grow- 
ing wheats had a mot luxuriant appearance, which, though flattering at 
the time, is by no means a fure omen of a favourable refult: as the 
ground here is bare of {now, the cold may give them a feafonable check. 
A very confiderable proportion of the arable land has been fown with 
that grain, in the beit poffible order and time. 

The turnips, though by no means a deficient crop, are far feen into, 
(the early period of the Winter confidered) from the unufual fhortnefs of 
the hay and after-grafs. They have accordingly been fold at high pri- 
ces, which is very different from the cafe of laft Winter, when many of 
them were abfolutely wafted for want of cuftomers. ‘The prefent price 
of hay is about five guineas per ton. 

The potatoes have very much difappointed the expectations of the 
growers in general, who had flattered themfelves with the idea of a crop 
proportionate to the promife of top: they confequently began felling at 
very low prices, but are now about 2s. 6d. per bufhel. Apples are ex- 
tremely fearce and dear (16s. per bufhel), in confequence of the deftruc- 
tive frofts of the Spring and Summer. 

Fat cattle are at high prices; and, by all accounts, lean ftock are at 
a ratio comparatively higher ftill, Good horfes are extravagantly dear. 
Beef, Mutton, Veal and Pork, are about 8d. per lib. ; and the demand 
for thefe articles appears to be increafing. Fan. 17. 





Letter from Stafford, 18th Fanuary. 


¢ Beafts and theep ftill keep up in price, and cheefe fells at 3]. per 
hundred of fix fcore. Owing to a great demand from the clothiers in 
Yorkthire, wool has lately advanced miuch, and land rent is daily get- 
ting higher; though, if the ee continue at the prefent 7 
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T cannot fee how farmers are to pay their way, the expence of labour 
and public burdens being now fo enormoufly increafed. 

* My Dorfet ewes are beginning to drop their lambs, which are doing 
well, notwithftanding the weather has, for fome time paft, been very fe- 
vere. The act of Parliament for enclofing Needwood foreft, paffed, not- 
withftanding the violent oppofition given to it by fome intereited men, 

_as hinted in one of my former ketters. ’ 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


From the date of laft Report to the beginning of November, the 
weather continued very favourable for harvefting the moor crops of 
corn, and the beans im the lower diftriéts. On the 20th Odtober, we 
had a fufficient quantity of rain, that left the Summer-fallows and bean 
lands, which were before too dry, in a fine mellow ftate, peculiarly pro- 
per for fowing wheat; and this favourable opportunity was not let flip 
by good farmers: probably the wheat feed was never put in under more 
favourable circumftances with refpe& to weather, to which caufe the 
fubfequent healthy appearance of the crop may, in a great meafure, be 
attributed. 

Through the greateft part of November, and beginning of December, 
the general ftate of the weather was wet ; but not to fuch a height as 
to prevent the ufnal operations of hufbandry from going forward, par- 
ticularly the ploughing for the next year’s fallow and Spring crops, 
which is everywhere in a great flate of forwardnefs. The prefent frof , 
commenced on the 1oth inftant, at a very convenient period for getting 
out manure, and forming dunghills in the fields intended for turnips 
next feafon. ‘ 

It is much to be feared, that the continued rains in the month of 
July, and the great fluth of grafs immediately fucceeding, has been pro+ 
ductive of the rot in fheep, as, on that account, many farmers have 
(within the laft two months) been under the neceffity of felling confi- 
derable numbers of their flocks at a very redueed price; and it feems 
there are yet many more in a doubtful ftate upon moft of the lands that 
are liable to that deftrutive, and hitherto unaccounted for, malady. 

In laf Report, it was hinted, that the turnip crop was not good, ex- 
cept upon dry loams ; but thefe, fince that time, have been confiderably 
deteriorated, by their fhooting out feed ftems in the latter end of O&o- 
ber and beginning of November ; fo that, in many fields, there is fearce- 
ly a turnip to be found without a long neck, or a ftem from two to 
three feet high: and, probably, fuch a general inftance of turnips fhoot- 
ing before Winter, is not recollected by the oldeft cultivator of that va- 
luable root. 

The profpeé& of the prices of ftock lowering in the latter end of Sep- 
tember and beginning of Odtober, was of fhort duration. At New- 
caftle fair, on the 29th O&ober, lean cattle for ftraw were never known 
to be fold at fuch prices, nor fo few brought to market, Fat ftock - 
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alfo lately made a confiderable advance, the prefent prices being 8s. 6d. 
per ftone, fink, for good beef, and 8d. to gd. per lib. for theep. 

Our corn markets have been, and are yet very flow:—the principa 
demand is for oats to the London market, particularly the potato eat, 
for which 6d. per bufhel more is given than for any other kind. The 
quality of wheat is fo various in this diftri€, and fome of it fo very bad, 
that, on the fame market day, the prices have been from 3s. 6d. to 7 
a bufhel In this county, it turns out a more deficient crop than was 
expected. 





Postscript To ScoTisH INTELLIGENCE. 


Letter from Glafgow, 22d Fanuary. 


‘ The crop in general, in this quarter, is turning out very poorly, 
particularly that of wheat and barley: the former was never known to 
be fo bad in quality : in many initances, our farmers have been without 
getting a price offered for it. The latter is alfo very poor; and, on ac« 
count of the new duty on malt, our brewers will not look on it at any 
price. They are, however, well fupplied with that grain, from Eng. 
land, of the belt quality we have heretofore fen, 

‘ Our potato crop has turned out but poorly, both as to quantity and - 
quality. Oats is the only grain that is good; although they are falling 
much fhort, both as to ftraw and meal, from what was once expected ; 
but thefe wants are, in a great meafure, made up by the late extenfive 
importation. Since the zoth Odtober laft, we have had about 19,000 
quarters wheat, and 3500 barrels flour, from America; 12,090 bolle 
oats, and 18,000 bolls oat meal, from Ireland. The greateft part of the 
flour, however, with about 7000 quarters of the wheat, has been again 
exported to the Mediterranean. The meal is chiefly intended for the 
Highlands and Weftern diftri€ts, as Lrith meal feldom takes in this 
market. We are {till in the expectation of a few cargoes more wheat 
from Virginia, through the Winter, with a pretty large fupply of oats 
and oat meal from Ireland, little or no new grain having as yet arrived 
from that country. 

‘ Our market at prefent is well fupplied with all kinds of grain; and 
from the ftock on band, and the profpeé of a further fupply from Ire- 
land in particular, prices will, .we think, keep moderate for fome time 
to come. 

* State of Glafgow Markets, January 22. 1803. 


American wheat, - 318 —33s. per boll of 240 lib. Englith. 
Dantzic ditto, : - 323.— 34s. ditto Linlithgow meafure. 
Englifh ditto, - - 328.—358. ditto ditto ditto 
Eatt- Lothian ditto, - 308.—328. ditto ditto ditto 


Scotch North-country ditto, 28s.—30s. ditto ditto ditto 
This Neighbourhood ditto, 168.—25s. ditto ditto ditto 
Norfolk barley - 25% 6d.——26s. 6d. ditto Stirling ditto 
Berwick 
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Berwick Barley - 218.228. per boll Stirling meafure. 
North of Scotland ditto, 178. 6d.—z0s, ditto ditto ditto 
This Neighbourhood ditto, 128.—16s, ditto ditto ditto 


Irith oats, - 16s.—19s, ditto Renfrew -ditto 
Englifh ditto (very five), 20s.—2z1s. ditto Stirling ditto 
Scotch ditto - 12s.-—16s. ditto Lanark ditto 
Beft oat meal - - 19s.—2¢s. do. 15d.—16d. p. peck, retail 
Trifh ditto - - 158.—16s. ditto 1s.—1s. 1d. ditto, ditto 
Britifh fine flour : 33%—358 fack of 24 cwt. 

American fuperfine ditto 408. barrel ; Fine 36s.— 383, 
Englifh beans . - 22s.—23s. boll Stirling meafure, 
Scotch ditto . - 16s.—22s. ditto ditto ditto 
Ditto peas - 18s.—z1s. ditto ditto ditto 


Englith and Foreign white ditto 238.—25s. ditto ditto ditto, ’ 


Maorayfoire Quarterly Report. 
. Tue quantities of wheat, barley, and oats, in this county, are now 
found to be fully equal to the average of ordinary feafons ; the quality 
not fo good. Wheat weighs only 60 lib. Englifh the firlot of 22 
Scots pints. Barley 68 lib, Dutch per firlot of 32 Scots pints; and 
Oats 54 lib. Dutch, fame meaiure. 

Sales are dull in the extreme, and no fort of demand from ovr ufual 
markets in the South and Weit of Scotland. In the hope that wheat 
may yet come into requeft, merchants are buying parcels at 25s. per 
boll; and a few oats at £25, to 138. 6d. as in quality. 

Our barley no perfon will touch ; and, to many, the caufe is obvious. 
The late a€&t of Parliament, laying a fimilar duty on Scotch as on Eng- 
lith barley, has induced our brewers and diftillers to order north feveral 
cargoes of the latter; and as the produce fo far exceeds our own, it is 
highly probable they will continue to do fo, until Scotch beer is reduced 
to, at leaft, two thirds the price of Englith barley. It feems evident, 
that had Government intended the ruin of this branch of Scotith agri- 
culture, no meafure fo effeftual could have been adopted ; but the an- 
xious folicitude of the prefent Minifter for the profperity of the coun- 
try, and his experienced candour, leave no room to doubt that the re- 
prefentations on this important fubject, prefenting from all quarters, 
will receive that attention which they deferve, and that redrefs which 
they require. 

The fale of cattle terminated, in Autumn, at prices unufually high. 
Juft now, there is little doing ; for, as the price of beef rifes in our 
weekly market, the difpofable quantity diminifhes ; the prefent retail 
price is 7d. per Dutch lib, Few farmers now feed for the butcher, 
finding it more beneficial to beftow their turnips on young well-chofen 
cattle, which are uniformly purchafed by dealers, in March and April, 
for the South-country markets. Two ways of feeding thofe cattle are 
adopted ; both have their advocates. The one way is, keeping them 
loofe in.a fhade, with open flraw-yard in front, and giving the turnips on 
a grafs ficld: The other is, to con them bound up in byres, and nes 
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fed with turnips and ftraw ; occaftonally letting them out fo a court 
yard for air and exercife. While the latter mode evidently puts on moft 
fat, the other is fuppofed to keep the cattle more hardy, confequently, 
better able to ftand the fatigue of journey and cold, when turned out td 
rafs. 

5 Land rents here, as in every other part of the ifland, are much on 
the rife; and no farm is fooner known to be in the market, than fevee 
ral candidates appear for it. lo many inflances, rents are doubled, nay 
tripled, within the laft nineteen years; but a very uncommon advance 
has taken place within thefe four or five years paft. 1n fituations where 
no foreign manure can be had, beft open field lands are letting at 50s. 
per acre; middling lands 25s. to 35s.; and the very pooreft fandy 
foils at «5s. on leafes of nineteen years. Wete thofe lands enclofed, 
and fubdivided with fufficient ftone dikes, (at leaft, fuch as are calculate 
for grazing, and where materials can be had), there is little doubt but 
the prefent rents may ftill be fupported, admitting the tenant was to 
pay 6 per cent. intereft for the cafh fo laid out by the proprietor; and 
it is not eafy to conceive how Ae could derive a more immediate and cer: 
tain return for his money. But it is, however, a fa&, that, to this 
day, there is fcarcely a fingle enclofure, in this county, on any farm 
occupied by a tenant !——— Fan. 21. 


Fife Quarterly Report. ' 

Although the harveft of this county was in general well finifhed, yet 
on many farms, the peas crop received gteat damage from the wet 
weather which fet in at the conclufion of the feafon. Both peas and 
beans are remarkably unproduétive ; the grain bad in quality ; and thé 
ftraw almoft rotten. Wheat is vaitly inferior, both as to quantity and 
quality, when compared with crop 1801, much of it being {mutted and 
mildewed. Barley yields not amifs upon the floor; but the quality 
thereof is fo inferior, that few purchafers have offered. Oats are out 
beft crop ; though, on high farms, or on moffy and marfhy foils, they 
yield very poorly. Potatoes are below a medium; and Flax is worfe 
than ever feen in this county. The price of it, when dreffed, is 163. and 
178. per ftone ; and as for Seed, a fourth of the ufual quantity will not 
be gained. 

Under thefe circumftances it might have been expeéted that the ge- 
neral fcale of prices would have been in unifon with the imperfe@tnefs of 
the crop ; but this is fo far from being the cafe, that a want of purcha- 
fers is evident to the dulleft perfon. This proceeds from the excels of 
foreign importations, and the quantity of grain poured into this country 
from England, which this year is fo fuperior to our own, that none of 
our home produce, unlefs fuch as is of the firft quality, can be fold, 
The increafed rate of the malt tax contributes to the depreffion of Bar- 
ley ; for fo long as the fame duty is exacted upon the worft as upon the 
beft grain, the latter muft inevitably find a preference. 

Trade and manufaCtures continue to profper, and may they continue 
to do fo! but when labourers and artifans can earn fix days provifion by 
three days labour, it is clear, to demonftration, that the price of victual 
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is approaching to an extreme that muft prove dangerous to the profperity 
of the country. The farmer becomes difcouraged, improvement ceafes, 
and with it the land becomes lefs produ€tive. Rents cannot be paid ; 
the proprietors in confequence become poor themfelves ; and, from a want 
of energy in a country fo diltreffed, the greateft evils may be dreaded, 
A fcarcity may again raife prices immoderately high, and that at a time 
when manufacturers, from a habit of idlenefs acquired in thefe plentiful 
times, are unfitted for meeting diftrefs when the hour of calamity comes 
round. It would be a wife meafure therefore to bring the rate of wages 
and the price of provifions nearly upon an equal fcale, as this would tend 
to the real intereft of the manufacturer, as well as that of the farmer and 
proprietor. Jan. 20. 


Argylifoire Quarterly Report. 


In a county which is chiefly devoted to pafturage, the agricultural Re- 
port at this feafon of the year muft be very circumfcribed. After a 
rainy Harveit, the Winter fet in mild and dry ; fo that the provender was 
long faved, therefore likely to prove abundant. The cattle are alfo in 
good order, and the prices and demand for them expected to be as great 
asever. For the two-year-olds of next May, fome have already refufed 
10l.—A great part of the Bear crop is, and will continue to be con- 
verted into whifky, and {muggled into the Low country, till the men in 
power fhall think proper to licenfe fmall {tills as formerly ; a meafure 
that would conduce not a little to the improvement of the health and 
morals of the people, and to the increafe of the revenue. In the more 
arable dittrifts of the county, not a great deal has yet been ploughed. 
Our farmers are not fufficiently fenfible of the benefit of froft, to moffy, 
ftiff, and lea grounds, which ought to be turned up before it fets in ; 
which it feldom does in the lower parts of this county till about the 
middle of January. For fome time the weather with us, as in other 
parts, has been remarkably ftormy ; and for eight days pait, the froft has 
becn very keen, and the cold very fevere. This day a gentle thaw begins 
to unlock the earth, and to invite the plough.——- Fan. 18, 
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